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Nash Presents the Worlds Most Modern Cars 
* The Brilliant New Airflytes for 1951 - 
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The Distinguished 1951 Nash Ambassador. Choice of Hydra-Matic Drive, Overdrive or Synchro-Mesh in Ambassador and Statesman Series. 


See a great step forward in the development of the 1951 Nash Airflytes within reach of every buyer! 
automobile—cars built on modern aviation prin- Don’t just “look.” Drive an Airflyte. Discover 
ciples—absolutely new in safety, riding comfort, the priceless advantages of Airflyte Construction 
aerodynamic beauty and efficiency. Cars built to ... the extra values that have given Nash a postwar 
stay new years longer. sales gain five times as great as the average of the 


See features never available before in any other industry. Before you decide, take an Airflyte ride 
car. And price tags that bring the sixteen new —in the world’s most modern car. 


Photography by Sarra 








Your favorite easy chair. While some- _ Built like Streamliners and Skyliners. In You never saw such room—for luggage 


one else drives, try the Airliner Reclining —_Airflyte Construction, body-and-frame are and passengers. The front seat is so wide 
Seat. Touch a lever, it leans back as far as a _single, welded unit that’s double-rigid there's room for 3 more beside you. The 
you like. Both seats can become Twin Beds, ~~... . stays tight as new years longer. luggage compartment is a full 28!» cu, ft. 





You'll even enjoy zero days with the A Nash Ambassador recently traveled The Worlds Most Modern Cars 


W eather Eye warming the car automati- 712 miles at 95.3 miles an hour. The Nash Great Cars Since 1902 
cally. Air is filtered. kept ever-fresh on Statesman delivers more than 25 miles on a a 
pressurized airliner principles. No fogging. _a gallon, at average highway speed. 


There’s Much of Tomorrow in all Nash Does Today 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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In New Orleans, as in other cities, American Blower Air Han- 
dling Products serve commerce, industry and public utilities. 
For air handling data in New Orleans, call American Blower 
—Raymond 5936, In other cities, consult your phone book. 


American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 
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Look before you buy. Comparison tests prove the superiority 


of American Blower Products. There’s a big difference in 
quality, design, quietness, operating costs and efficiency 
between American Blower and other air handling equipment. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


——— or specifying fine, quality equip- 
ment for a job is a great satisfaction. At times, 
however, it’s a problem to judge whose equipment is 
right for the job. And on that score we'd like to 
suggest these five points to guide you in your selection 
of air handling equipment: 


(1) Is the proposed equipment built by a reputable 
manufacturer with years of experience? 

(2) Has the manufacturer facilities for research 
and testing? 

(3) Are units tested in accordance with the Stand- 
ard Test Code? 

(4) Are the services of experienced engineers avail- 
able in the field? 

(5) Will the manufacturer (if practical) furnish 
equipment for comparative tests? 


If you consider the merits of the air handling equip- 
ment you are about to specify on your jobs in the 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 


light of these points, we’re certain you'll agree that 
American Blower offers more value per dollar invested. 


Phone our nearest branch office for data or consult 
your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Oivision of Amemican Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroranion 


ir 
YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 











AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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lt could be Burt Lancaster’s address... 
Or it might be the price of roast beef... 
It might be Dorothy McGuire (But since 880 
| is a mister, that rules her out). 
lt might be a famous locomotive... 
an important license plate... 




























a small town phone number... 


This much 
we will tell you... 
It's a wonderful 

new motion picture... 
So warm and human— 
_ So alive and real... | 
{t's just about the grandest | 
movie you'll be seeing 
in a long, long time... 


Narre 


with MILLARD MITCHELL + Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 
Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN: Screen Play by Robert Riskin 
Based on an Article in The New Yorker by St. Clair McKelway 








LETTERS 


Four Four-Homers 


Your issue of Sept. 11 states that four 
players in the major leagues have hit four 
home runs in one game. They are: Bobby 
Lowe, Ed Delahanty, Lou Gehrig, and Gil 
Hodges. 

Haven't you left one out? I understand 
that Pat Seerey, formerly playing with the 
White Sox and Cleveland, now playing for 
the Colorado Springs, Colo., Skisox Class-A 
ball, also hit four homers in one game. Will 
you please straighten this out for me? 


Henry J. Scumip 
Wichita, Kans. 


>... This letter is to inform your statistical 
department (Sports) that I’m certain one 
Big Jim Tobin, a pitcher for the Boston 
Braves just prior to the second world war, hit 
four round trippers in a single game. 

... Were not Tobin’s four home runs hit in 
a regulation nine-inning game? .. . 


. Van GEROUX 
Old Town, Maine 


>. . . Didn't Chuck Klein, Phillies, hit four 
home runs in one nine-inning game? 


Ear C, KLINGENBERGER 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


Pat Seerey hit four home runs for the 
Chicago White Sox in 1948 in an eleven- 
inning game. In 1942 Jim Tobin hit three 
consecutive home runs but was robbed of the 
fourth by a spectacular catch by Bill 
Nicholson, Chicago Cubs outfielder. Chuck 
Klein hit four for the Phillies in a ten-inning 
game in 1936. 


Newsweek vs. Experts 


Your issue of Aug. 28 quotes Donald 
Comer [board chairman of Avondale Mills] 
as saying there will be plenty of clothing. 

Under Periscope of July 31 you state there 
is a cotton shortage. Under Business Trends 
Aug. 14 you state there is a gray market in 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE | 


OPPOSED-PISTON DIESEL POWER 


on the mon Pacthe 


High Continuous Tractive Effort High Availability 


Low Shopping Expense 





100 YEARS PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 
















. right there. They call it California — C-a-l-i-f-0-r-n-i-a — and 
it’s just become a state. Think of it, that makes thirty-three states in 
all. How this great country of ours is growing! And if Daddy finds 
there’s enough trade there for bis ships, we may all be moving to 
California one of these days...’ . 


In the century that has elapsed since 1850, our Federal Union 
has continued to expand and prosper. Today, the stars of forty- 
eight states twinkle on our flag’s azure field. And, with Hawaii 
and Alaska knocking at the door, it seems probable we shall be 
adding two more in the near future. 


Born in the same year as California, the National Life Insur- 
ance Company has grown with the nation. From the very start, 
it was dedicated to the ideal of service on a nation-wide scale 

. the first such concern in the land to include the word 
“national” in its title. 


Today, the National Life has justified that bold promise. 


“ That’s where Daddy ts...” 





200,000 policyholders across the country now own this sound 
mutual company. With it they have invested well over one 
billion dollars in future security for themselves, their families 
and their homes. They are served by fifty-five general agents 
and hundreds of local representatives in almost every state in 
the Union. 


If you value the old-fashioned virtues of thrift and stability 
in a world of change, you'll do well to discuss your family's 
security with a friendly National Life underwriter. 


Accept this Free Picture Book with Our Compli- 
ments —'"THE STORY OF OLD VERMONT’’— new edi- 
tion of National Life’s popular picture book. Features 
famous figures and events from New England’s historic 
past — interesting, educational, inspiring. For your free 
copy, address a postcard to: National Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. 32, Montpelier, Vermont. 
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Insurance Company - panto ‘VERMONT 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ° POLICYHOLDERS 


OWNED BY ITS 
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Globe copyright Rand McNally & Co. Chicago, R. L. 5061. 





Better Homes & Gardens’ 3¥2-million circulation makes it one of the three biggest man-woman magazines 
=and the only one that got there entirely through 100% service 


bron does it mean to you—that, with 3)4-million 
circulation, Better Homes & Gardens has become 
one of America’s biggest magazines read with equal 
interest by both men and women? 

Maybe its bigness alone is reason enough to put it on 
your media lists. But if you really want to measure 
BH&G, you only begin with its multimillion circulation. 
Remember that BH&G—alone among top-power maga- 
zines—screens its readers for their keen interest in their 
homes, with every word devoted to helpful counsel in 
raising a family and running a home. 

And remember that BH&G alone among top-power mag- 
azines attracts its readers solely because of this 100% 
service content. It is not, to its readers, an indulgence 
for their idle hours, but a practical, useful household aid 
valued equally by husbands and by wives for the help 
they get from it. 

So whether it’s your name, your product or your serv- 
ice, it belongs in BH&G—right up at the top in big 
circulation and selling power. 























@ Millions of unseen fingers, 
technically known as magnetic lines of 
force, can reach across space and lift tons 
of weight, operate mechanisms to 

grasp rapidly rotating machine parts, 
carefully remove chunks of iron, bolts, 
nails, etc. from any flow of non-magnetic 
materials in process, or do numerous 
other almost unbelievable jobs in 
modern industry. Produced by the flow 
of controllable electric current, this 
unusual power put to work in 
Electromagnetic Clutches, Brakes, 
Separators and Lifting Magnets can 
speed up processes, eliminate costly 
operations and costly hazards too, permit 
the use of more economical equipment 
and more automatic equipment in 

many factories, plants, storage and 
scrap yards, runways, airfields and the 
like. It will pay you to investigate 
Cutler-Hammer Electromagnetic 
Clutches, Brakes, Separators and Lifting 
Magnets. They are the product of more 
than 50 years of engineering leadership 
and their dependability is world 

famous. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 















C-H ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC HANDLING 


For fast, profitable handling of 
scrap, rails, plates or even bagged, 
boxed iron and steel parts. Rec- 
tangular or circular, large or small. 
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C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
CLUTCHING 
Starts machines smoothly. Auto- 
matic or pushbutton. Permits use 
of low starting torque motors. 


Positive coupling. 





C-H 

ELECTROMAGNETIC BRAKING 
Tostop machines quickly, smooth- 
ly. To hold a load positively and 
safely on a crane,skip hoist, etc. 





C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SORTING 


To remove “tramp” iron from ma- 
terials in process, to salvage scrap, 
to protect valuable machinery. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
nylon and one is likely to develop in wool. 
Everyone in textiles knows prices have 
gone up in cotton, rayon, and wool, and there 
are shortages already on many cloths. Re- 
cently on open bid the government paid $1 a 
yard more for serge than they paid in May. 
I will take NEwswEek opinion instead of 
the “experts.” 


H. CHAPMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


Amid Tears 


Had it been my responsibility to have 
selected the most newsworthy picture for 
the Sept. 11 issue of NEwsweEeEk my choice 
would have been Marine Reservist Robert 
Nicholson and son Clifford . . . 

The picture is one of the most heart- 





= 
International 


Until we meet again 


rending ever to appear in Newsweek. No 
writer could impart as that picture does the 
overwhelming grief of a father leaving his 
family for combat duty... 


Lioyp M. HARMON 
Lt. Comdr. U.S. Navy ( Ret.) 


Coronado, Calif. 


Why Should Reds Worry? 


In your issue of Aug. 28 you conclude the 
account “Massacre of the Prisoners,” with 
the sentence: “Thereupon Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur warned the Red commander-in- 
chief by radio that, if such outrage continued, 
he and his generals would be ‘held criminally 
accountable’.” 

I am afraid the Red leaders will not take 
too seriously such a warning in view of the 
hot-and-cold attitude of our government on 
the topic of war crimes. How could the Red 
leaders be genuinely fearful when they know 
Franco just received a loan from us ... 

Why should the Red leaders worry about 
a war-crimes trial after the war for their 
slaughter of U.S. soldiers when recently the 
Nuremberg trials were made a laughing stock 
by the release “for good behavior” of the 
Farben labor-butchers and other ... “war 
criminals” ... How many murderers are re- 
leased for good behavior in the States? 

I would appreciate someone posing these 
questions publicly, since letters to my sen- 
ators evoke only bland murmured responses, 
and the House voted through the Franco 
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THE HISTORIC GOVERNOR'S PALACE AT WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


To the man or woman who values truly gracious living, the importance of owning a 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan is almost self-evident. For here is a fine car whose magnificent 
styling and unquestionable elegance bespeak the good taste of its owner. In every 
respect, it is clearly the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 
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THE NATION: 





NUMBER I 
COAST-TO-COAST 


AIRLINE 


United carries more coast-to-coast passengers than 
any other airline. It is U.S. Air Mail Route No. 1, 
officially—and the pioneer in many great advances. 

For example, United was the first airline to 
carry passengers from coast to coast. It was the 
first major airline to centralize operations control 
for better on-time performance. First to offer 
stewardess service. And, backed by such experi- 
ence, United’s leadership continues in improve- 
ments for the present and the future. 


One of the latest of such forward strides has 
been the success of United’s program to increase 
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the year-round schedule dependability of air travel. 

Yet, while the dependability, comfort and speed 
of Mainliner travel have increased steadily, the cost 
of your ticket is only about 4% above 1941. This is 
in contrast to increases that are several times that 
amount for other forms of transportation. 

Today United Mainliner travel often costs less 
than standard Ist class rail plus lower berth, tips, 
and meals en route! In value, too, The Main Line 
Airway leads the way. 


For reservations call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent 
PASSENGERS e MAIL e EXPRESS « FREIGHT e AIR PARCEL POST 
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RECIPIENT OF THE 
1950 FASHION ACADEMY 
GOLD MEDAL AWARD 
FOR STYLING AND LUXURY 


























LETTERS 


loan without a question raised in any press! 
“Held criminally accountable” my eye! Our 
nervous opportunistic Congress would vote 
amnesty to Satan if he promised to fight on 
our side. 
Jesse Beers Jr. 
New York City 


Bromwich, Youth 


In the article on tennis in... your Aug. 28 
issue, you say that John Bromwich, Australia’s 
Davis Cup player, is 31 years old, and clas- 
sify him as part of a youth gamble challeng- 
ing team, when Bromwich really should be 
classified all by himself when it comes to age. 

In 1933, I saw him play in the National 
Singles Tournament at Forest Hills with old- 


Acme 


Bromwich: Sunny side of 36 


timers like Quist and Perry. At that time even 
36-year-old Mulloy, oldest of both teams, 
had not entered organized competition. 

As you considered age a determining fac- 
tor in the outcome of the Davis Cup Finals, 
I suggest you check on Bromwich’s age. He 
should be well over 36 years old. 

Jose E. Lopez S1Lvero 

Havana, Cuba 


Bromwich is 31 years old. His 32nd birth- 
day will be Nov. 14, 1950. Forest Hills 
officials have no record of his appearance 
in the national tournament before 1938. 


Photogenic John 


There have been, in the past few months, 
at least three different views of [John 
Lardner’s] puss in Sport Week. This is a 
sincere petition to urge you to stop confusing 
the customers, and settle on one disguise or 
the other. Personally, prejudices notwith- 
standing, I prefer the picture wherein one 
eye goes up and the other looks down. 

R. W. NEALEY 

Greenwich, Conn. 

(Continued on Page I2) 
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A.F.1.A. PROTECTION 
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_ experience and great 
strength underlie the insur- 
ance protection of your foreign 
properties and interests — when 
it is handled by the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. 
For AFIA is composed of 26 out- 
standing American insurance 
companies with a combined total 
of nearly 2,000 years of sound 
underwriting experience. 


As the foreign department of 
these great companies, AFIA pro- 
vides a global network of service 
and claims facilities—and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the insurance 
laws and regulations of foreign 
countries. 


Ask your agent or broker 
about AFIA protection for your 
foreign properties or interests 
—wherever they may be. 








OF COMBINED UNDERWRITING 


EXPERIENCE! 


FIRE and MARINE COMPANIES 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1819 

THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1846 

BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1873 

CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1853 

FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INS. CO. OF NY 
Established 1853 

FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1817 


GREAT AMERICAN | 
Established 1872 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE C 
Established 1810 

THE HOME INSURANCE CO 
Established 1853 

THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO 
established 1854 « 

ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO 
Established 185 

SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO 
Established 1849 

UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CI 
Established 1824 

WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE C( 
Established 1837 


CASUALTY COMPANIES 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INS. CO 
Established 1925 

THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO 
Established 1925 

THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N_Y 
Established 1875 

FIREMAN'’S FUND INDEMNITY C( 
Established 1930 

GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY CO 
Established 1927 

GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY CO 
Established 1926 

HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY C 
Established 1913 

THE HOME INDEMNITY CO 
Established 1930 

NEW ENGLAND CASUALTY IN ( 
Established 1939 

ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY ( 
Established 1926 


CONN ) 





AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE «e NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE... Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... Mills Building, 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 





SERVING THE WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS OF 


ITS MEMBER COMPANIES, £,ND THEIR ASSUREDS 








‘Id like to be Boss here 


for about 3 


**, «1 probably blushed after I tho 


turned around to find the boss standing there. 


But when he smiled and asked, ‘Well, 


what would you do Miss Phillips?’ 
I said, “I'd do something about 
the office noise—and I bet we'd all 


make fewer errors and wouldn’t 


be so jumpy and jittery.” 
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I'm the expert who cured these office jitters ... 


This office was typical of hundreds where unchecked noise destroys efficiency, 
tuins dispositions and boosts operating costs. Our free analysis showed that 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning—quickly installed at modest cost—would 
bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this office and its staff.” 


Remember... it takes all 3 to check noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material for each par- 
ticular job! Your distributor of Acousti- 
Celotex products has a complete line of supe- 
rior, specialized acoustical materials, backed 
by over 25 years of experience in custom- 
made sound conditioning. His free analysis 
of your noise problem assures correct sound 
conditioning—in advance! 


2— Expert Installation to suit each indi- 
vidual requirement, specification and build- 
ing code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex 
installations the country over have solved 
every type of acoustical problem. That’s why 
you get the right material, correctly installed, 
the first time when you specify Acousti- 
Celotex products. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nation-wide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to 
guarantee his work, his materials and his 
sound conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, ‘25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning,” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Dept. NW-9, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In Canada, 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec. 


Acousn-Cevotex 
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Sre conveniently located Roosevelt with its direct 


passageway to Grand Central Terminal and subways is within 

a few minutes from offices, theatres, clubs and shops. The food, 
service and appointments of this fine hotel are in keeping with 
friendly Hilton hospitality. Home of the famous Roosevelt 

Grill and the popular Rough Rider Room. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS «¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 









... another 
famous hotel 


under 
Hilton 


operation 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
Tue PAtmMer House 


In New York 
THe Priaza and Tue Roosevett 


In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town Houss 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hore. 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horter 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio HILtton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise HILton 








AC-DC in fine leather 
traveling case 





or elco electric shaver | 


with rotary action 


NORELCO’S ROTARY ACTION gives you quick, clean 
shaves with no pull or burn—years of trouble-free 
service. It’s because cutters rotate, don’t “vibrate.” 
And the power source is a real brush motor, Here’s 
what this new design does for you: 


Fits palm naturally. Functional design eliminates 
awkward angles. Lighter, easier to hold. 


aan 
More comfortable to use. ai Q 
a 0: 
ra aif 


Cutters sharpen them- 

selves as they whirl against 

the guard. Sixty angulated slots 

catch all the whiskers, however they 

lie. You get quiet, close, vibrationless shaving. 


Self-Starting! Brush Motor! Avoids heat and 
“pitting” of make-and-break vibrating types. 
Longer lasting! Easy to clean, no lubrication 
necessary. Unsurpassed freedom from repairs. 


At the finest stores. Buy today! Or if sold out, 
write to NortH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, 
Inc., Dept. SG-9, 100 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y¥. AC-DC, $16.50; AC only, $15.50. 
Warranted against defects — local service if 
ever necessary. For her: Lady Noretco Elec- 
tric Razor—$22.50. In Canada: Puiips INpus- 
TRIES, Ltp., Leaside, Toronto. 


Ore. CO electric shaver 


designed for a better shave 
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June 1945 May 1950 


> Why don’t you leave "0" me | 

well enough alone, as _~ 

the saying goes. [Lard- 

ners] portrait change 

of a few weeks ago 

was a great shock and 

now you have done it 

again. The latest must 

have been taken in 

a Saratoga Springs | 

amusement park ina § Om 

booth marked “One ? . 

Minute Portraits—25c.” — 

Please go back to the August 1950 

old ‘starved look’ por- 

trait with which we fans had so long asso- 

ciated [Lardner’s] entertaining column. 
DonaLp H. SANDIE 

Portsmouth, Va. 


> Picture lore. Concerning the case of “John 
Lardner Grows Up,” I can only assume that 


he has now reached second childhood! 
J. G. BLarne 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


> At long last I note with pleasure in your 
Aug. 28 issue that you have issued a new and 
better photograph of John Lardner. I wrote 
to you about this when your other monstros-* 
ity came out, and was advised by some kind 
soul on your staff, to “hold everything, we 
are making some new pictures of John 
Lardner.” I have watched each week for 
them, and this new one is a truly good 
picture and I can reinstate him among? 
my “institutions.” 
ANN Payson 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
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If, for some reason or another, you find yourself 
hesitating to move up to Cadillac—we think you 
might ask yourself what finer investment you could 
make toward your personal happiness. Consider, if 
you will, what a Cadillac costs. The lovely C 
61, 


cadillac 
for example, is actually priced competitively 
with numerous other makes of cars. In fact, you 


might even be surprised to find it costs less than 
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the car you now drive! And then consider what 
wonderful things will be yours with a Cadillac— 
performance that will thrill you every mile . 


comfort that will leave you rested and at ease after 


a full day’s drive . . . and of course, the great 


pride you'll know at its wheel. Yes, we think a man 


never does so much for himself—so easily —as 


when he takes that delightful step up to Cadillac, 
GENERAL 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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PRODUCTS OF AMERICA'S FIRST PEN MAKER 








Remember this point. Whether you write at home, at business, or at 
school—the best fountain pen for you is an Esterbrook. That’s because 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen offers you the world’s largest variety of 
point styles. You select the point that suits you best—the point made 
for your kind of writing—and fit it into the barrel yourself. 


In case of damage, all point styles are instantly replaceable, 
instantly renewable—without sending your pen to a repair 
shop or back to the factory. All pen counters sell Renew- 
Points for Esterbrook Fountain Pens. 35c and 85c. 





"Ink- 


locked” . 
against Matched Pen and Pencil Sets $4 to $6.50 
accidental 
spillage Match your Esterbrook 
PUSH THE TOP Fountain Pen with an 
TO FEED Esterbrook Push- 
THE LEAD Pencil. Writes for 


months without re- 
loading. Choose either 
the Standard Lead 
model for general writ- 
me ing, or the Thin Lead 
model for fine writing 
and figure work. A push 
on the top feeds the 
lead as needed—up to 
two feet of lead at 
one filling. 


Dip-Less 444 Desk Pen Set 
$3.75 to $4.25 


Fill it once... write for 
months! Always ready to 
write. Base holds full ounce 
of ink. Virtually spill-proof, 
yet so easy to clean. And— 
you get your choice of famous 
Esterbrook Renew-Points— 
the right point for the way 
you write—the right point 





for the job you do. Other Prices slightly higher 
Esterbrook Desk Sets from in Canada \ 
$2.75 té $20 Copyright 1960, 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 


If there’s a writing job to be done...there’s an Esterbrook Point to do it! 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 











For Your! nformation 


INVASION EXTRA: “For the American objective was to 
build up for a counterattack from the beachhead itself and 
possible amphibious operations elsewhere—the sooner the 
better . . .” That was all security-minded Newsweek could 
say last week in the second paragraph of its report on the 
Korean war. Although we knew the amphibious invasion 
behind the Red lines was soon due, 
there was another important clue to 
its imminence. When our military 
expert Gen. Carl Spaatz flew into 
Tokyo last Wednesday, his old friend, 
Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
commander of the Far East Air Force, 
was conspicuously absent. Instead, 
Mrs. Stratemeyer was at the airport. 
Thus NEwsweEex’s war staff was 
ready with its invasion cover (see 
below) when the landing at Inchon 
was officially announced. But the 
cover decision was merely the first to Spaatz 
come out of a series of staff confer- 
ences and cabled instructions which have resulted in some 
24 columns devoted to a complete account of the Korean 
war covering all of its important phases. The chronology 
on Korean copy follows: 
l1—War Correspondent Hal Lavine cabled: “There's 
outside chance that outfit here may 
do something. Joining up with them 
in hope they do ... will be helluva 
story but you may not hear from me 
for little while.” Lavine was the first 
newsman ashore with the Marines at 
Inchon. His eyewitness account ap- 
pears on page 25. 
2—General Spaatz, arriving just in 
time for the show, began filing from 
“somewhere” in Korea (see page 28). 
8—Since it was early apparent to 
NeEewsweEEX that, once the U.S. went 
Lavine on the offensive, the political situa- 
tion in South Korea would be of par- 
ticular interest, Tokyo bureau chief Compton Pakenham 
had completed three weeks ago a special report based on 
long interviews with South Korean officials on the scene 
and North Korean prisoners. Pakenham’s description of 
peninsula politics appears in Key to Conflict. 
4—In preparation tor V-K Day, diplomatic correspondent 
Ted Weintal disclosed exclusively in last week’s issue U.S. 
proposals to the UN General Assembly to insure that in 
the event of another Korea, America will not fight alone 
again. His report became a front-page story this week. 
Thus the combination of having the right men at the 
right place at the right time and a publishing formula 
flexible enough to take the quickest and fullest advantage 
of top talent has produced for Newsweek readers the 
complete story of the Korean war. 





THE COVER: The landing made by these U.S. Army 
troops from an LCVP on the South 
Korean beachhead at Pohang last 
July is typical of the amphibious 
attack at Inchon last week. News- 
WEEK’s cover shot is one of the 
many great action pictures taken 
by INP photographer Charles D. 
Rosecrans before he was killed two 
weeks ago in an air crash in Japan. 
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Ever slam back into 
the curb and pinch a 
tire when parking ? 


happen Bama 


...or misjudge a hole 
in the road .’. . bump 


The pinching rub against the curb—the bruising hole in § by down into it and come 


, ‘ . : : out with an impact 
the road—or the slashing glass in the street—can ruin any tire. [J break ? 


But it needn’t flatten your pocketbook as well as your tire. 
For when you drive on Lee Super DeLuxe Tires you are protected for 
fifteen full months against all road hazard damage—any injury to 


the tire and we make good. 
...or run through 
Lee can do this because experience has shown these tires Sralian gies, ant Sie 
: ; > tire, and feel it go flat? 
are built with such a tremendous reserve of extra mileage... 
extra safety ... and extra dependability ...that we know the chances 
are all in your favor that they will serve you well for many months 


and many thousands of miles beyond the guaranty period. 


Meet your Lee dealer. Compare his prices. Read his Double 
Guaranty (it also guarantees your tires against defects for life). And 
see how these Lee Tires protect your best interests from the first mile 
to the last month — and you'll agree, for long safety here is ...... 





Lee Tires are sold by more 
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Marshall's Assignment 

Barring new major world developments, don’t expect 
General Marshall to stay on as Defense Secretary more 
than about a year—long enough to wind up Korea and 
its aftermath and to get the mobilization program in 
the groove. One of his important tasks will be to 
groom a successor. Incidentally, two weeks before he 
was offered Johnson’s job, Marshall was making, at 
Truman’s request, a supersecret independent appraisal 
of key aspects of the defense effort. 


Matthews Lost No Time 

' Navy Secretary Matthews, jolted by Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson’s ouster, quietly offered his resignation 
to Truman the very next day. But he assured the 
President of his continued loyalty and willingness to 
stay on if wanted. Matthews, a Johnson man, has long 
hankered to return to his Omaha business affairs. He 
never asked for the Cabinet post and took it only out 
of a sense of duty. But the White House could per- 
suade him to take the ambassadorship to Ireland. 


Will We Be Thrown Off Guard? 

The Pentagon is worried that Moscow will follow 
the Korean war with an all-out phony “peace offen- 
sive”—and that it will be successful: that it will lull the 
U.S. public into an unwarranted letdown and that 
Congress will lose its enthusiasm for spending billions 
for extra defense. For that reason, Pentagon planners 
are striving to get a solid start on the big rearmament 
program right away, lining up as much money as 
possible for future munitions before any letdown sets in. 


Pentagon Shorts 

The Administration will make every effort to bring 
a ranking Republican into the new Defense setup ... 
It doesn’t still their fundamental opposition to him, but 
even Louis Johnson’s critics concede that his achieve- 
ment in unifying the military had much to do with last 
week’s UN successes in Korea ... An early change to 
hit the Defense Department will be a high-level over- 
haul of its centralized public-relations staff. 


Sidelights on Korea 

It hasn’t been publicized, but an infectious disease 
is sweeping the North Korean Army and might ad- 
vance the time of the final crack-up. The U.S. troops 
are inoculated against it . . . Formal military censor- 
ship will be imposed in Korea before long. 


In the Master's Words 

Added evidence on who’s running the North Korean 
war effort: When the North Koreans launched their 
drive on Taegu last month, a five-point official proc- 
lamation exhorted them onward, detailing the tactics 
they should use. It was a forceful and inspiring 


document. It was identical, word for word, with the 
five-point proclamation issued by Joseph Stalin to the 
Red Army on May 1, 1942. 


They’re Bearing Up 

The battle-fatigue rate in Korea is about the same 
as in Europe in the last war: one case for every 
four combat casualties—a significant statistic in view of 
the talk about the psychological unpreparedness of 
the average GI. Also as in the last war, most of the 
wounded have been hit by shell fragments. With ail 
the infiltration and guerrilla action, bullet wounds had 
been expected to predominate. 


UN Briefs 

Trygve Lie is angling to have his tenure as Secretary 
General of the UN extended after it expires Jan. 31— 
but he says he won't “accept” unless it’s for at least 
two years, preferably for five. A two-year extension is 
likely, although some Western powers want it held to 
one ... Brazil and the Netherlands will fill two of the 
three coming vacancies on the Security Council. Tur- 
key, with U.S. backing, is favored for the third, 
although South America may switch to Lebanon. 


Could They Have Been Insured? 

A behind-the-scenes squabble has blown up be- 
tween the Army and the National Guard in the wake 
of the Ohio train accident that killed 33 Pennsylvania 
guardsmen. The Guard criticizes the Army bitterly 
for not having given the dead men an opportunity to 
buy National Service Life Insurance before they left. 
The Army insists this wasn’t administratively possible. 
In any case, Senator Myers of Pennsylvania is intro- 
ducing a bill to award $10,000 to the estate of each 
uninsured victim. 


Capital Straws 

Blistered by Congressional criticism, Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Carl Gray Jr. will resign after the election 
... Look for Truman to make an “inspection trip” to 
certain war-production areas; it would give him a 
chance to plug for such hard-pressed Democrats as 
Senators Lucas of Illinois and Myers of Pennsylvania. 


Campaign Progress Report 

Democrats have about given up on Jimmy Roosevelt's 
chances of copping the California governorship... 
They also concede that Democratic Senator Elbert 
Thomas is in serious trouble in Utah ... But the Dem- 
ocrats are beginning to think they have a real chance 
of knocking off Senator Taft in Ohio ... And even the 
Republicans now rate GOP chances of capturing Sen- 
ator Tydings’s seat in Maryland as only “poor to fair.” 


Comrades in Insomnia 

The liberal Sen. Hubert Humphrey had trouble 
sleeping the night after he cast his reluctant vote for 
the drastic Communist control bill—which he had 
earlier lambasted on civil-rights grounds (see page 
34). Well after midnight he phoned his Fair Deal 
colleague Sen. Paul Douglas, who made the same 
unexpected switch. Douglas was awake too—for the 
same reason. The pair;commiserated on the cruel 


\gealities of politics well inté\the small hours. 
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Philadelphia Story 
Watch for headlines soon on a wine-woman-song 


scandal in the Army Signal Corps procurement 
office at Philadelphia. 


Trends Abroad 

Russia is building airfields and training areas just 
north of the Afghanistan border—and close to Iran and 
Pakistan-India...The recent Red purge in East 
Germany is being interpreted as a sign of Soviet self- 
confidence, not anxiety. They no longer need a 
window-dressing of fellow travelers, can eliminate all 
but tried and true party comrades. 


Kettle Boiling in Iran 

Bitter skirmishing between Iranian Government 
forces and Soviet-sponsored: Kurdish tribesmen has 
London seriously worried. Russia’s Baku radio is openly 
directing the Kurds from across the Azerbaijan border. 
Open aggression may not be imminent but Moscow has 
managed to build tension in the oilfield area higher 
than at any time since the war. 


It’s Worse Than Vandalism 

Of some 500 Jewish cemeteries in Western - Ger- 
many, nearly half have been desecrated in greater or 
less degree since the end of the last war. Public pros- 
ecutors in Hesse, at least, have dismissed vandalism 
charges against many of those arrested on the ground 
that they were too young to be held responsible. 


Business Footnetes 

Scheduled U.S. airlines anticipate a $25,000,000 
profit for calendar 1950, the best in history ... The 
Civil Aeronautics Board soon will start investigating 
whether the four airlines operating between Washing- 
ton and Chicago are too many; a study of the New 
York-Chicago route will come later ... Buick will 
shortly become the second automaker to get an air- 
craft engine contract. Ford got the first. 


Radio-TV Tips 

Boris Karloff may appear as “Mr. Moto” in a radio 
version of the J. P. Marquand stories . . . In a TV 
adaptation of the radio series Big Town, the crusad- 
ing editor Steve Wilson will be demoted to reporter— 
because reporters supposedly live more exciting, visu- 
ally exploitable lives . . . Gloria Swanson will get 
$3,500 for a ten-minute television guest spot with 
Ed Sullivan. Prior to her “Sunset Boulevard” movie 
comeback, she was netting $350 a week for doing a 
whole TV show. 


Miseellany 

Impressed by the way evangelist Billy Graham pulls 
50,000 into the Pasadena Rose Bowl, three Hollywood 
studios are preparing films featuring evangelism. 
Graham has turned down proffered roles . .. Columbia 
plans a movie version of “Courtroom,” Quentin 
Reynolds’s best-seller about the legal spellbinder 
Judge Samuel Liebowitz ... “Sourcebook on Atomic 
Energy,” aimed at the general reader, will be pub- 
lished in December by Van Nostrand under exclusive 
contract with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Washington Trends 


PIt now seems certain that Congress will return to 
work soon after the election. Although Truman tells 
his leaders on the Hill that enough has been done to 
meet present international problems, several urgent 
domestic issues remain. 


Extension of the rent-control law—it expires Dec. 31 
—is almost certain. And the President is expected to 
ask for power to reimpose controls in areas where they 
have been lifted under the local-option amendment 
to the law. 


Statehood for. Hawaii and Alaska will also be pushed— 
with a good chance of success. This has passed the 
House, and there seem to be enough votes in the 
Senate for approval—despite a threatened filibuster. 


House pressure fur an excess-profits tax may force 
action on this too at the postelection session. But up- 
ward revision of other levies won’t come until the 82nd 
Congress takes over in January. 


>The results of the Maine election—where the GOP 
won somewhat less convincingly than usual—have 
heartened Democratic leaders (see page 36). They 
also feel that Defense Secretary Johnson’s resignation 
and the turning tide in Korea brighten prospects for 
success in November. They see gains in both houses. 


Top Republicans, who had been talking of an over- 
whelming victofy, now admit they have a scrap on 
their hands. But they still insist that the Administra- 
tion’s alleged bungling, softness toward Reds, and 
military unpreparedness will carry the day for the 
GOP. Their private forecast: a gain of 25-30 House 
seats and at least five Senate seats. 


Even if there’s a quick enemy collapse in Korea, the 
Administration plans to build and maintain a perma- 
nent armed force of 3,200,000 men. The White House 
thesis: prevent global war by continuing to rearm. 


With more men needed, a stiffening of the Selective 
Service law to bring in veterans and married men is 
indicated. It would come late this year or early in 1951. 


As responsible officials now see it, additional men 
should be called in this order: (1) single veterans, 
(2) married but childless nonveterans, (3) married 
but childless veterans, (4) married nonveterans with 
children, (5) married veterans with children. The age 
ceiling of 26 will probably be boosted. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 65. 
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“CAN | BLOW IT OUT, DAD?” 


A right, Jimmy. But remember, it’s a lot easier to blow 

out a little match than it is for the Fire Department to 
put out a big fire that a match can start. That’s why children 
should never play with matches!” 

During Fire Prevention Week, October 8th to 14th, co- 
operate earnestly with your Fire Department by eliminating 
the causes of fires. And observe the fire prevention rules all 
year ’round, too. You'll be helping them in their untiring 
efforts to save lives and preserve property. 

Keep matches out of the reach of children... be sure your 
heating system is clean and can’t overheat . . . have chimneys 


inspected for defects . . . banish careless smoking habits .. . 
have defective electrical wiring replaced ... don’t let rub- 
bish accumulate. And by all means carry adequate, full- 
standard fire and extended coverage insurance—on both 
your home and place of business—with a nationally recog- 
nized company such as Hardware Mutuals. Our policy back 
of the policy makes your interests our first consideration. 

Ask your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative to 
recommend an insurance program for you . . . and to explain 
the low net cost of our policies. Call Western Union and ask 
for Operator 25, who will tell you his name and address. 


dnsurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








“WHAT A WAY TO START A HONEYMOON!” 


“Showered with confetti, Alice and I dashed for our car. 
At last we were off on our honeymoon. Through the rear-view 
mirror, I spotted a carload of friends chasing us. I put my 
foot on the gas and shot ahead. 

“In my excitement, I paid more attention to that mirror 
than to my driving and failed until too late to notice a car 
ahead signaling to make a left turn. 

*‘Why no one was killed in that crash I’ll never know. Alice 
was tearful and trembling but unhurt, while the driver of the 
other car received only a few scratches. But his car and mine 
were a shambles. What a way to start a honeymoon! 

“As soon as I could, I called Liberty Mutual and told a 
claimsman what had happened. The minute he heard my 
predicament, he started to take over my troubles. He asked a 
few questions, told me to mail in a report of the accident and 
to continue my honeymoon. Thanks to him, we were on our 
way that very afternoon — but this time in my family’s car. 

“Naturally, I’ll never forgive myself for that accident. It 
taught me that driving is a serious business, requiring my full 
attention every minute. I also learned the importance of 
having enough home and car insurance in the right company. 
With the help of Liberty Mutual, I’ve checked over all my 
policies. If trouble strikes again, I’m fully protected from 
serious loss.” 

To insure prompt, dependable service, Liberty Mutual 
serves its policyholders direct through full-time, salaried repre- 


sentatives. Direct dealing reduces selling and handling costs 
and gives you more protection for your insurance dollar. Divi- 
dend savings, often as much as $20 to $75 or more, have been 
returned every year to our policyholders, substantially re- 
ducing their home and car insurance bills. 

Would you like to know if your insurance costs could have 
been reduced? You can find out quickly — by phoning or visit- 
ing the nearest of 120 Liberty Mutual offices in the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii, or by writing to us in Boston. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


LIBERTY 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners. . . by removing the causes of home, 


highway and work accidents . 


. . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Now It’s Put Up or Shut Up for Reds 


A quick victory or a much bigger war. 

These were the stakes in the magnifi- 
cent gamble the United States took in 
Korea last week. The success of the great 
amphibious landing at Inchon could end 
the Korean war quickly. In fact, the very 
size of the invading forces—larger than 
has been -publicly indicated—guaranteed 
this result insofar as anything in war can 
be guaranteed. But the landing also 
meant that the time had come for the 
Russians and the Chinese Communists to 
put up or shut up—to jump into the 
Korean war on a major scale or see their 
stooge-army go down to defeat. 

For the moment, there was silence 
from Moscow and Peking. What move- 
ments were in progress in the vast areas 
beyond the Korean frontiers was beyond 
Allied knowledge. But American planes 
did locate and attack long columns of 
vehicles moving south from the Yalu 
River frontier between Korea and Red 
Manchuria. There, the Chinese Com- 
munists recently massed some 200,000 
troops. Were these armies on the move 
toward intervention in the Korean war 
with all the incalculable consequences of 


such action? Or would the Russians con- 
tent themselves with occupying North 
Korea down to the 38th parallel? 

Or—before these questions were an- 
swered—would the Communists strike 
elsewhere while American strength was 
concentrated in Korea? This week the 
French nervously reported that “thou- 
sands” of Communist guerrillas had at- 
tacked two frontier posts along the Indo- 
China border with China. The Chinese 
have been training Red rebel armies and 
some such attack long has been expected. 
But Washington discounted fears of any 
imminent general offensive. 


INVASION: 
Start of the Finish 


America’s Sunday punch was just about 
the most telegraphed in military history. 
It was forecast by everyone from South 
Korean President Syngman Rhee (“We 
are about ready to go”) to Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker of the Eighth Army 
(“in a very short time”). Its target was 
tipped off weeks in advance by South 


The next move was up to the Chinese Communists and the Russians: Here Chinese tanks line up for review 


Korean landings on eight islands screen- 
ing the approaches to Inchon, the harbor 
for the fallen southern capital of Seoul. 
It also was widely whispered in Red- 
infested Pusan and in Japanese harbors, 
where two armadas were made up to 
join a third sailing directly from the U.S. 
West Coast. A Soviet ship, flaunting its 
hammer and sickle, steamed boldly into 
one Japanese port even as American 
troops were being loaded. It was not 
challenged or chased out until it docked. 

Even as the blacked-out convoys, 
maintaining radio silence, swung into the 
Yellow Sea, they were shadowed by 
submarines, presumably Russian. 

But what the Sunday punch lacked in 
surprise it made up in muscle. The in- 
vasion fleet was the biggest since Oki- 
nawa. It was a United Nations armada of 
261 vessels—194 American, 32 Japanese- 
leased American, 15 South Korean, 12 
British, 3 Canadian, 2 Australian, 2 New 
Zealand, and 1 French. 

At dawn on Sept. 13, D Day Minus 
Two, the UN fleet began softening up 
the soft belly of Red Korea. Its American 
and British carriers flew as many as 315 
sorties a day. In three days,. they hurled 
246 tons of fire and fragmentation bombs, 
120 napalm (jellied gasoline) bombs, 
and 979 rockets. Its cruisers and de- 
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stroyers curtained the invasion targets 
with point-blank shellfire. 

As the cork in the bottleneck of Inchon 
Harbor, the oyster-shaped island of 
Wolmi, linked with Inchon by a 1,000- 
foot concrete causeway, was Target No. 
1. The green slopes of this municipal park 
and picnicking ground, now dotted with 
pillboxes and gun emplacements, were 
seared to ashy bleakness. A Marine 
Corsair pilot, First Lt. Sidney Fisher of 
Los Angeles, reported: “Boy, that island 
was really quivering. I thought it would 
roll over and sink.” A communiqué spoke 
of “rearranging the land mass” of Wolmi. 

Six destroyers steamed slowly to within 
1 mile of Wolmi on.all sides and pre- 


sented themselves as sitting ducks for - 


Red gunners. These thinly armored “tin 
cans” tempted the Reds, as was the in- 
tention, into opening fire and thus giving 
away their hidden positions. In a one- 
hour duel at slingshot range, the destroy- 
ers silenced the enemy artillery, thus 
safeguarding the troop transports which 
were later to move in. 

@n the Beach: D Day was Sept. 15. 
It had to be that day or be postponed 
until mid-October, to take advantage of 
abnormally high tides. In the early dawn, 
45 minutes of naval gunfire and rockets 
shrouded Wolmi with smoke. At 6:30 
a.m., a scant fifteen seconds after this 
bombarding umbrella was lifted, the first 
wave of the First Marine Division, which 
had breakfasted on corned-beef hash and 
hard-boiled eggs at 4 a.m., rolled ashore. 

At 6:55, the Leathernecks hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes over Wolmi’s 300-foot 
peak. Within two hours, they secured the 
island with only fifteen wounded or hurt 
and none killed. Luckily, the job was 
easy, for Rear Admiral James H. Doyle 
had warned: “This mission must be suc- 
cessfully completed at any cost. Failure 
will seriously jeopardize or even prevent 
the major amphibious assault on Inchon.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who was 
personally on hand, sent a message: “The 
Navy and the Marines have never ‘shone 
more brightly than this morning.” 

A curious lull followed. The tide fell 
29 feet. Inchon Harbor became a sea of 
mudflats. Wolmi was an island no longer, 
hut a peninsula. Further landings, while 
the tide was out, were neither possible 
ner planned. During this interim, Mac- 
Arthur, wearing his old sweat-stained 
campaign cap with the faded scrambled 
eggs, toured the invasion beaches in a 
small boat within rifle range of the 
North Koreans. 

It was only at the next high tide, ten 
hours after the Wolmi assault, that the 
Marines made their first afternoon land- 
ing in history. They charged out of their 
landing boats onto Inchon’s beaches, up 
scaling ladders onto Inchon’s seawall, and 
across the Wolmi causeway, which luckily 
had not been blasted by the North Ko- 
reans. Within half an hour they had 


reached the center of what was, after 
Pusan, the best port in South Korea. 
Intelligence had said Inchon was de- 
fended only by a regiment of Red service 
troops. Fortunately, it was right. 

It was a smashed, burned-out city of 
300,000 which the Marines found. The 
onetime fishing village, where 21 Marines 
had landed on July 23, 1894, to march to 
Seoul in eleven hours to protect the 
American Legation during the Sino- 
Japanese war, had mushroomed since the 
double-tracked railroad to Seoul was built 
in 1900. The Japanese, after sinking a 
Russian cruiser and gunboat in its harbor 


International 


MacArthur watches the assault 


and capturing the city in 1904, had built 
docks, warehouses, railroad yards, textile 
and rice mills, tanneries, and beanpresses, 
Now Inchon’s ruins were turned over to 
South Korean Marines to clean out 
snipers and stragglers. 

On the Move? The easy battle of the 
beaches was npw succeeded by the diffi- 
cult battle of the build-up. It was im- 
practical to use big ships; they could only 
get in at high tide. Besides, Inchon had 
only 10 per cent of Pusan’s capacity. 

Even so, the unloading proceeded 
ahead of schedule, on Inchon’s seawall, 
on one broad ramp leading down to the 
water, and on Wolmi’s beach, for two 
hours on each side of high tide. LST’s 
(Landing Ships Tank), which had been 
left in Japan after the second world war 
to give the Japanese a minimum fleet for 
inter-island transportation, were the 
backbone of the build-up. The first LST’s 
to land carried preloaded trucks which 
simply drove ashore full of whatever the 
combat troops might need. 

By Sept. 17, D Day Plus Two, the 
entire First Marine Division, 23,000 men 


strong, was already ashore and the 
Seventh Infantry Division was landing. 
Still on ships, as the floating reserve of 
Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond’s new X 
Corps, was probably another division. 

As the Marines struck across the flat 
paddy-lands toward Kimpo, Korea’s best 
airfield, and along the railroad and high- 
way to Seoul, the Reds’ resistance was 
only sporadic. Within three days 2,000 
were captured and 1,350 killed. Six Rus- 
sian-made T-34 tanks. were knocked out 
within five minutes. MacArthur looked at 
the smoking metal and observed: “That's 
a good sight for my old eyes.” At 9:20 
p.m. on Sept. 17, the Marines captured 
Kimpo’s asphalt runways. They also 
reached the Han River oppasite Seoul 
and prepared to bridge it. 

Should such speedy successes be con- 
tinued, General MacArthur’s hopes that 
the Inchon landing would end the Korean 
war by winter and save 100,000 American 
lives might indeed be realized. 


Significance-~- 


The punch is aimed at the enemy’s 
solar plexus. Seoul is the political and 


_ psychological heart of Korea and the 


nation’s communications hub. Through it 
bottleneck all railway lines and the best 
highways over which the North Korean 
Army is supplied. 

The strategy thus is not only to “hit 
"em where they ain’t” but to choke off 
the reinforcements in men and matériel 
on which the Red Army depends. “If 
that can be accomplished,” General 
MacArthur explains, “these forces will 
sooner or later disintegrate ...The his- 
tory of war proves that nine times out of 
ten an army has been destroyed because 
its supply lines have been cut off.” 

The object of warfare, moreover, is not 
so much to occupy real estate but to de- 
stroy the enemy's fighting power. The 
Inchon-Seoul operation makes it possible 
to trap the bulk of the Red Army, hitherto 
engaged on the Pusan perimeter, before 
it can retreat across the 38th parallel. 
The Red Army is believed to have had 
only 50,000 green troops from the Seoul 
area north. Thus the hard core of the 
Red Army can be ground between the 
Inchon hammer and the Pusan anvil. 

Strategically, Inchon was the most de- 
sirable landing point. In fact, the First 
Marine Brigade’s landing there was con- 
templated before it even sailed from 
California. By the time it reached the 
Far East, however, it had to be thrown 
into the shrinking Pusan perimeter. 

But Inchon’s strategic advantages were 
offset by its natural disadvantages—its 
extreme tides, broad mud flats, and nar- 
row channel. In addition, Marines would 
have to land right into a built-up city. 
The Navy carefully reconnoitered Korea 
for other suitable beaches. It found, how- 
ever, that nearly all the good gravel 
beaches were on the east coast, from 
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which an amphibious force would have 
had to push across rudimentary mountain 
roads to reach South Korea’s jugular vein 
from Seoul through Taejon to Taegu. 

The definite decision to land at Inchon 
on Sept. 15 was made in Tokyo jointly on 
Aug. 22 by General MacArthur, Army 
Chief of Staff J. Lawton Collins, and 
Chief of Naval Operations Forrest P. 
Sherman. Even so, it took a logistical 
miracle. For its size, it was probably the 
most rapidly assembled amphibious as- 
sault in history. But if it had been put 
off until the next favorable tide in mid- 
October, it would have been less likely 
to produce the Red Army s defeat before 
winter set in. 

As recently as ten days before D Day 
at Inchon, the assault was not an absolute 
certainty. Until then, there was always 
the possibility that the forces earmarked 
for it would have to be used to defend 
the Pusan beachhead against a Commu- 
nist break-through. Now the expectation 
is that the Red Army in South Korea will 
be destroyed before December, or sooner 
if there are mass surrenders. 

Guerrilla warfare may last for a year 
after the defeat of the Communist armies, 
but combatting this will be turned over 
to the South Koreans. 


ALLIES: 


H.M. Firemen 


As the main British force for Korea 
busily trained in England, it became 
known that it was strangely called the 
“Empire Fire-Shooting Brigade.” The 
Fire-Shooters will be ready to leave Brit- 
ain by the end of September, but by that 
time there is a good chance that the fire 
in Korea will be put out. 


FRONTS: 


Diversions 


By air, land, and sea, diversionary 
attacks were staged last week in support 
of the Inchon landing: 
>By Air: The B-29s, having run out of 
big industrial targets, spent the ten days 
before D Day slashing at roads and rail- 
ways to keep the Reds from shifting 
troops to Inchon, and carpet-bombed the 
Taegu front with 400 tons on Sept. 18. 
>By Land: The Eighth Army launched a 
“general offensive” all along the 120-mile 
Pusan perimeter to keep the Red Army 
pinned down so that it couldn’t be divert- 
ed to the Inchon front. It rolled up gains 
of as much as 12 miles. The Second In- 
fantry Division threw a_ bridgehead 
across the Naktong. 

»By Sea: South Koreans landed in the 
Yongdok and Pohang areas to cut the 
Reds’ secondary artery down the east 
coast. After feinting at Kunsan, they also 
struck at, Mokpo, the west coast’s second 
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How the U.S. threw its Sunday punch at the Reds’ solar plexus. . . 
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..- and knocked the enemy off balance with land and sea jabs 
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best port, which is the key to the ripening 
harvest in the nearby rice bowl. The 
battleship Missouri, the world’s mightiest, 
raced 11,000 miles from Norfolk, Va., in 
time to bombard Samchok and Pohang 
from Sept. 15 on. 


Roll Call of the Fighters 


The Inchon invasion depended on such 
split-second timing last week that its 
spearhead, the First Marine Division, 
was actually assembled at sea. Three 
battle-blooded battalions, pulled out of 
the Naktong line, comprised the First 
Brigade, heir to the wartime First Divi- 
sion (Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, 
Peleliu, Okinawa). Three more battalions, 
fresh from North Carolina, comprised the 
Second Brigade, whose parent division 
is the Second (Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
Saipan, Tinian, Okinawa). Two battalions 
were scraped up from scattered ship- 
board and shore units. A ninth was rushed 
from the Mediterranean. The Leather- 
necks were led by Maj. Gen. Oliver P. 
Smith, 56, who fought with them at 
Cape Gloucester, Peleliu, and Okinawa. 

For the Seventh Infantry Division 
(Attu, Kwajalein, Leyte, Okinawa) as 
well as the many Koreans who now were 
in its ranks, the Inchon landing was a 
homecoming. It had landed there after 
V-J Day only to be shifted to Japan in 
1949. Commander: Maj. Gen. David G. 
Barr, 55, Alabamian and tank expert. 

The Marine and infantry divisions at 
Inchon comprised the X Corps of Maj. 
Gen. Edward M. Almond, 57-year-old 
graduate of Virginia Military Institute, 
who was MacArthur’s chief of staff. Two 
other corps, both of which had been 
deactivated in Japan only last March to 
save overhead personnel, also were re- 
created. The I (“Eye”) Corps took over 
the Taegu front under Maj. Gen. Frank 
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The Big Mo fights again 


W. Milburn, who was still in Europe as 
recently as July 1 as the Army’s deputy 
commander. The IX Corps took over 
along the Naktong under Maj. Gen. John 
B. Coulter, who commanded all Ameri- 
can occupation forces in Korea before 
their evacuation in 1949. 


Letter From Daddy 


“Dear Joannie and Rose Marie,” the 
letter began. It was from “Daddy’—Pfc. 
John J. McCormick, 28, an 180-pound 
6-footer with blond hair and blue eyes 
who had lied about his age to enlist in 
the Army at 17, been wounded as a 
paratrooper in Germany, worked postwar 
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in a filling station and a shipyard, and 
reenlisted in 1949. It was read last week 
to 6-year-old Rose Marie and 3-year-old 
Joan by their “Mummie,” Mary McCor- 
mick, who is a $45-a-week Philadelphia 
seamstress: 

“. . . | want you both to know that I'd 
be with you if I could, but there are a lot 
of bad men in the world, and if they were 
allowed to do what they wanted to do, 
little girls like you wouldn’t be allowed 
to go to church on Sunday or be able to 
go to the school you wanted to. 

“So I have to help fight these men and 
keep them from coming where you and 
I live. It might take a long while, and 
maybe Daddy will have to go and help 
God up in Heaven, and if I do, I always 
want you both to be good for Mummie, 
because she is the best Mummie in the 
whole wide world ... 

“I happened to be caught in two wars 
inside ten years, and the reason I am 
where I am today is because I am fight- 
ing for what I think is right. 

“That's one thing I always want both 
of you to remember. If your conscience 
tells you something is right, always stand 
up for it. You might be ridiculed for 
doing so, but in the long run you'll always 
find out that people respect you more 
for doing so... 

“Tll be in a hole, fighting, in a few 
days, in a place called Korea, so I’m 
sending you all the love that’s in my 
heart on this sheet of paper. I carry your 
picture, and Mummie’s next to my heart, 
and if I have to go help God, you'll know 
that the last thought I had on this earth 
was for the two of you and Mummie. All 
my love and kisses. Be good and God 
bless you. Daddy.” 

Three days earlier, the Defense De- 
partment had telegraphed Mummie its 
regrets “...that Pfc. John J. McCormick 
was killed in action Aug. 10.” 
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The Marines storm the beaches without serious opposition and find the North Koreans in a surrendering mood 
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Inchon: ‘A Helluva Gamble’ That Paid Off 


Harold Lavine, NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent, was the first newsman to 
land with the Marines at Inchon on 
Sept. 15. His report: 


Somewhere on the Navy transport 
a loudspeaker blares: “One dash four 
one dash four, take your stations.” 
Slowly we pull ourselves to our feet 
and file up a ladder onto the deck. 
Our station is Green 9 on the star- 
board side near the stern. We line up 
before it. There are 18 in our team, 
lst Lt. Gilbert R. Hershey, son of the 
Selective Service Director, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B, Hershey, 12 Marines, four 
South Koreans, and myself. We are a 
pretty grim lot. All week long we have 
been studying maps and aerial photo- 
graphs of Inchon until I am sure I 
could find the Asahi Brewery, or the 
Nippon Flour Mills, or The Chosen 
Daily News office in the dark. 

All the way from Pusan to Inchon 
the Marines had fretted about the 
operation. They didn’t like it a bit. 
A Marine lieutenant told me: “If this 
operation works, they will have to 
rewrite all the books.” Another said: 
“Make a list of don’ts and you will 
have an exact description of this oper- 
ation.” The enlisted men in S-2 (Intel- 
ligence) tacked up a sign which, 
slightly expurgated, read: “We who 
are about to die—are scared stiff.” 

The Marines told me that General 
MacArthur himself, in discussing the 
operation, kept calling it “a calculated 
risk.” It was a helluva gamble. But 
everything worked out just the way 
the general figured it would and the 
payoff was a tremendous one. The 
Marines ended up singing Mac's 
praises. If you know the Marines, you 
know what that means. 

Shove Off: Inchon looks as though 
it were just made to defend. To get in, 
we must cut across the harbor in 
LCVP’s, then scale a seawall with 
ladders, then cross an open stretch of 
beach. Once we have gotten into the 
city we must fight our way through its 
narrow, winding streets. And we won't 
have much daylight to fight by—just 
about an hour and a half unti! nightfall. 

A loudspeaker blares again. We 
clamber over the side of the trans- 
port and carefully make our way down 
the cargo net into a heaving LCVP. 
Then comes another order: “Shove 
off.” The LCVP’s engine snorts. 
Looking up we can see the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering above us. We take 
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a good long look. It’s now 1505. 

We had intended to spare the city, 
bombing and shelling only the roads 
surrounding it and the beach on which 
we were to land. We couldn't, for we 
had learned from the prisoners cap- 
tured that morning on Wolmi that it 
was a fortress. The POW’s had pin- 
pointed the Red regimental command 
post for us, and they had also shown 
us where some Red gun emplace- 
ments were. Despite our solicitude 
for the city, we had to knock them out. 

The Inchon seawall is 300 yards 
long. Our half of the first wave is 
supposed to scale the 150 yards on 
the right. The other half will climb 
over the 150 yards on the left. We 
watch the wall coming closer and 
closer. Suddenly we become aware 
that all the planes and ships have 
stopped firing on the beach. Five 
minutes more and we'll hit it. Several 
Marines grab the scaling ladders and 
lay them against the ramp. We all 
begin to edge forward. 

Up The Ladder: Now we hit the 
wall. The men try to dig the big hooks 
on the ladders into it. They can't. 
The hooks don’t even scratch the 
stone and they are not long enough to 
reach behind the wall and bite into 
the dirt of the beach. The men fumble 
and then—the hell with it. They 
clamber up the ladder and leap. 

Just past the wall is a trench which 
the Reds have dug but from which 
planes and ships have driven them. I 
jump over it and fling myself behind 
a mound of earth where two or three 
Marines have already taken cover. Off 
to our left a Red machine, gun is 
chattering. Dirt spurts around us. But 
the machine gun is firing at the group 
to our left. We don’t bother with it. 

Hershey yells: “For God's sake, 
don’t sit there all night; get going.” 
Half crouching, we dash across the 
beach. My spine tingles. I am certain 
that in a split second machine guns 
will start hammering, mines will start 
exploding, and mortar shells will start 
bursting. Nothing happens. I just can’t 
believe my senses. 

Now we're in the city. The water- 
front is jammed with burned-out ships, 
leaning on their sides. The streets 
are knee-deep in rubble. The ware- 
houses have been blown apart. Every- 
where roofs are buckling and walls 
are caving in. 

The waterfront seems deserted. We 
travel for blocks without seeing a Red 


soldier, without seeing a civilian. 
Everywhere we turn are prepared 
Red positions, trenches, foxholes, and 
machine gun emplacements. Obvious- 
ly the Reds were expecting us, were 
waiting for us. And now they are 
gone. We do not stop to figure it out. 
We just keep moving. We come to a 
long, red-brick wall and edge along 
it. Off in the distance we can hear a 
Red machine gun, but most of the fire 
we hear is ours. We’re at the base of 
our objective—a hill on which the 
British Consulate stands. 

_ We run into a group of civilians, 
mostly women and children. They are 
laughing and cheering and clapping 
hands and some of them are waving 
the Republic of Korea flags. More 
civilians stream in. For the first time 
we feel like liberators; in the rest of 
Korea the population has _ been 
friendly but not demonstrative. 

We start up the hill, noting the Red 
trenches, foxholes, and sandbagged 
machine-gun emplacements. It is al- 
most dark. Something flashes over- 
head. A moment later the whole sky 
is filled with balls of fire burning 
across it. It’s a 40-mm and it’s coming 
from an LST in the harbor down 
below. For some reason the damned 
fool is firing right at our positions. 

All over the hill men are diving for 
foxholes: which the Reds, thank God, 
have left for us. After it stops, we 
learn that an officer and an enlisted 
man in E (Easy) Company have been 
hit. That’s our first bit of bad luck. 

Native’s Return: We awaken at 
dawn. It has stopped raining. All over 
the city fires have died down, leaving 
many buildings blackened shells. 

By now the civilians are swarming 
back. Like those we met the night 
before, they are all smiles and cheers. 

The civilians are not only friendly 
but helpful. Red soldiers have been 
changing to civilian clothes, burying 
guns, and trying to disappear. The 
civilians find them and even capture 
them for us. In every group there is 
one man—a kind of anti-Communist 
commissar—who is an authority on 
local Reds. 

It is still a long way to Seoul and 
the closer we get the harder we can 
expect the Reds to fight. We can’t 
expect to have it this easy all the way. 
Even so, we have started making plans 
for Christmas. For the first time we 
have really begun to believe that we 
may be home for Christmas after all. 
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If the great bid for a quick 
military victory in Korea suc- 
ceeds, the United States will 
have defeated Communism as 
an armed force. The West will 
then face a more subtle struggle 
to defeat Communism as an 
idea. Compton Pakenham, chief 
of NewsweEk’s Tokyo bureau, 
has just completed an extensive 
personal check on the ideolog- 
ical attitudes of Koreans, 
both Southerners and captured 
Northerners. Here is his report 
on how the political battle in 
Korea reflects the world strug- 
gle: 


The old man sat completely at ease, 
on a cushion his wife had carried up 
for him, on a rock ledge overlooking 
the harbor. He was clad in spotless 
white surmounted by a shining horse- 
hair witch-type topper. He fondled 
the shaft of his 3-foot bamboo pipe 
with long, delicate fingers. There were 
exactly thirteen long, scraggly hairs in 
his head. Despite his outward cleanli- 
ness, I found it more pleasant sitting to 
windward. “I am a gentleman and 
philosopher,” he explained. “I do no 
work with my hands.” Below him 
a broad-beamed, bare-legged, and 
bare-breasted woman thumped a 
wad of clothes on the edge of a tiny 
stream, black enough to fill a fountain 
pen. “My wife washes,” he added, as 
though all credit accrued to him. 

He waved his pipe widely over 
Pusan Harbor—filled with war ship- 
ping—and exclaimed: “Aha! Things 
will be good now. Look at the ships in 
the harbor. Things are always good 
when many ships are in the harbor. It 
has been quiet for a long time now, 
but this is a good sign. 

“I know about the harbor. I am over 
70 years old and have studied and 
watched affairs closely. Hundreds of 
years ago the Chinese and Japanese 
fought for my country. In my youth 
the Russians and Japanese fought for 
it. The Japanese stayed until the 
Americans drove them out. We soon 
got rid of the Americans, but now 
they are fighting for it against ...” he 
hesitated, stammering, “well, against 
the Communists. Every other country 
wants Korea and fights for it. It is a 
great country.” 

This philosopher-idiot was a good 
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introduction to what passes for politi- 
cal thought amongst Koreans. From 
government and assembly members, 
policemen, three-day army recruits, 
farmers, clam diggers, black market- 
eers, and North Korean prisoners the 
refrain was the same: “Let us alone.” 
This simple conclusion conditions all 
Korean thinking. Here in detail is 
what they feel about the chief ques- 
tions raised by the present war: 


The Communists 


The fundamental question, of 
course, is how deeply Communism 
has sunk in. The South Koreans have 
been subjected to heavy radio propa- 
ganda from the Communists and al- 
most none from Western sources. 
Some of it has taken effect. Commu- 
nism has also been helped by the 
widespread dislike of the Rhee gov- 
ernment and the resentment felt 
against all foreigners, in the present 
case, the Americans. Furthermore, 
the Communists get credit for being 
the only Koreans to oppose the Jap- 
anese during the last war. The chief 
trouble, from the Western viewpoint, 
is that there has been so little attempt 
to educate the Koreans for their own 
defense against Communism. 

The North Korean prisoners I ques- 
tioned nearly all maintained they had 
given themselves up at the first oppor- 
tunity as they had always intended. 
They pay too easy lip-service to dem- 
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ocratic ideas they obviously don’t un- 
derstand. They reported the invasion 
had been accompanied by loud dec- 
larations about land reform but that 
neither this nor any other promise has 
been carried out in the conquered 
areas because people are too busy 
doing war work and the country is too 
upset by refugee migrations. 

An exception to the usual run of 
prisoners was a short, wiry captain, 
wearing a regular cheap cotton uni- 
form trimmed with red piping on the 
collar and down the pants seams. He 
was clean, with a tiny mustache, sharp 
features, and the eyes of a fanatic. He 
bore: himself with immense dignity 
and never hesitated answering ques- 
tions. Captured in the Japanese Army 
in China at the war’s end, he had been 
inducted into the Chinese Communist 
forces and fought across the Yangtze 
and down to Canton. He had been re- 
turned to North Korea in April. 

He carefully avoided discussing the 
Communists or his indoctrination. He 
put the whole war on the basis of 
“my country must be unified.” He 
explained: “As in China, we decided 
the other side’s peace proposals were 
all hypocrisy and as in China the only 
way to effect unity lay in force.” 


The War’s End 


All the prisoners—including the 
fanatic captain mentioned above- 
agreed that if the Communist armies 
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The North Korean prisoners pay lip service to democracy 
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collapsed, it would be a sudden and 
final collapse. Barring such a develop- 
ment, there seemed no doubt that as 
the American armies advanced, guer- 
rillas would spring up to harass the 
rear and communications. One pris- 
oner said: “This isn’t the kind of war 
that ends in a specified minute. By 
ourselves we could have unified the 
country. American intervention has 
broadened what is really a civil war. 
Do the Americans think they can end 
it when they wish?” 


The Americans 


North Korean prisoners give the 
impression that the force behind the 
invasion was chiefly generated by the 
idea that the Americans were respon- 
sible for dividing Korea. One said: 
“The Russians ended the occupation 
of North Korea in accordance with an 
agreement which America did not 
honor.” Therefore, their first task was 
to reunite the nation and wipe out 
capitalistic, imperialistic colonialism. 
Among South Koreans, at least, the 
Americans receive credit for the liber- 
ation of Korea from the Japanese. This 
is qualified by the feeling that the 
Americans brought back a new gang 
of rulers who had escaped Japanese 
rule in exile and therefore hadn't 
suffered with the natives. 

However, in the South the attitude 
toward the Americans is definitely 
improving. One Pusan businessman 
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said: “We feel more friendly to 
Americans than we did during their 
occupation, and they are sacrificing 
generously in our behalf.” (Even 
Southerners refer to the American 
“occupation.”) Despite the American 
edict against the use of “gook” I heard 
no Korean even mention it, and I 
suspect they’re entirely unaware that 
anything derogatory was intended. 


The Russians 


North Korean prisoners told a curi- 
ous story about Russian activities just 
before the invasion. Their units had 
been sent to the 38th parallel five 
days to a week before the attack, 
having been told large-scale maneu- 
vers -were intended. Their tanks fol- 
lowed three days later. Just one day 
before the attack all Soviet officers 
attached to units withdrew to Pyong- 
yang, and none of them have been 
seen by the troops since. 

Beyond admitting that they had 
Soviet unit advisers until the invasion 
began, the prisoners had no comment 
about the Russians. Evidently the 
lower ranks were convinced that the 
entire war effort was made by the 
North Koreans themselves. The Rus- 
sians were regarded as professional 
advisers rather than inciters and the 
power behind the effort. When asked 
where their ‘tanks, etc., originated, 
one prisoner replied: “They were left 
behind: when the Russians departed.” 


Dept. of Defens: 


The civilians wish all foreigners would leave their country 
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The Rhee Government 


The government operates in a big 
old red-brick Japanese building up the 
hill from the Pusan docks. It stands 
back 50 yards from the road in formal 
parklike grounds. Armed _ guards 
lounge idly at the iron gates and 
around the main door. Other dusty 
and unkempt soldiers lie about under 
the trees. The inside is equally untidy, 
with rickety floors, uncleaned win- 
dows, and an all-pervading lavatory 
odor. No one seems to know where 
anyone’s office is and the ministers 
seldom are to be found. 

The popular attitude toward the 
Rhee government runs from indiffer- 
ence to contempt. The little people 
maintain the politicians have done 
nothing for them and only exercised 
power to strengthen their own posi- 
tion, concentrating on the gendar- 
merie and the army. A Korean 
businessman and refugee from Seoul 
compared Rhee to Chiang Kai-shek 
as “small-minded, self-centered, and 
grabbing.” However, all in Korea 
agreed that Rhee would be retained 
in power because they feel he has 
strong American support and the per- 
sonal recommendation of General 
MacArthur. They fear any possible 
benefits from America will be with- 
drawn if they repudiate him. 


The United Nations 


Surprisingly, the great political suc- 
cess of the war among these politically 
backward people has been the United 
Nations. However, not enough Ko- 
reans yet understand that the South 
has the backing of the United Nations 
and that the war is not merely one in 
support of the Rhee government. The 
United Nations commission is working 
hard to improve this, and its meetings 
at outlying spots have witnessed 
scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm. 
The UN flag is prominently displayed. 
The street placards which previously 
welcomed the United States Army 
now welcome the UN forces. 

Perhaps the chief reason for this 
enthusiasm is that the UN commission 
has insisted from the beginning that 
the war’s purpose is the unity and 
independence of Korea under a prop- 
erly established government. There- 
fore, for the UN, the testing time will 
come when the 38th parallel is 
reached and pressure for forceful 
unification—regardless of the conse- 
quences—reaches the bursting point. 
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How We Turned the Tables in Korea 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 


OMEWHERE in Korea (By Wireless) 
~ —Unless the North Korean forces 
receive assistance from Generalissimo 
Stalin directly and immediately, their 
days are numbered. Left to them- 
selves, these forc- 
es will be de- 
stroyed by United 
Nations _ forces 
now attacking 
frontally and be- 
hind their lines. 
The amphibious 
landing personal- 
ly led by General 
MacArthur at In- 

*. chon on Sept. 15 
probably marked 
the beginning of the end. 

It would still be futile guessing to 
predict the day the fighting will cease, 
partly because of the impossibility of 
guessing what the Kremlin will do in 
this crisis and partly because guerrilla 
fighting may go on in the hills for a 
long time. However, South Korean 
troops should be able to take care of 
guerrilla remnants without much help. 

Another source of uncertainty, of 
course, is the still unanswered ques- 
tion: What will the United Nations do 
when territory south of the 38th par- 
allel is firmly in its hands? This is a 
question the diplomats, not the sol- 
diers, must answer. 

In the light of the last week’s events, 
it is now possible to review what has 
happened in Korea since June 25, the 








day the North Koreans crossed the 
parallel and invaded South Korean 
territory, and see what factors have 
made it possible for United Nations 
forces to shift from disheartening de- 
fensive fighting to brilliant offensive 
action in so short a time, even though 
operating at the end of a 5,000-mile 
supply line. Here on the scene it 
seems perfectly clear. 

Under cover of air supremacy, our 
greatly outnumbered ground troops 
forced the enemy to deploy and 
thereby gained the time necessary to 
establish a firm beachhead with the 
all-important port of Pusan. 

During this comparatively short per- 
iod, the essentials of ground coopera- 
tion were established. Deficiencies of 
training were corrected in the heat of 
combat action. Skeletonized divisions 
had to do more than could be ex- 
pected of full-strength divisions. Air 
units, trained for defense of Japan, 
were quickly adapted to close support 
of ground troops. 

Our national policy, announced by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson at a 
National Press Club luncheon in 
Washington in January of this year, 
had eliminated from everyone’s calcu- 
lation, including Stalin's, no doubt, the 
possibility of U.S. military forces fight- 
ing in Korea. Yet the UN forces met 
and stopped the well-trained sixteen- 
division army of North Korea. Com- 
plete control of the air overcame the 
initial handicap on the ground. 


It was fortunate, under these condi- 
tions, that our Air Force was trained 
to fly, shoot, and bomb. And, further, 
that from secure and well-stocked 
bases in Japan, they could attack the 
enemy at the onset. The results of the 
air action, at first, seemed negligible. 
The enemy was resourceful. He need- 
ed only a handful of rice and some 
ammunition for his forward move- 
ments. The strong backs of coolies 
substituted for rail and truck transport. 
The momentum of this living force, 
oblivious to slaughter, almost but not 
quite overbalanced air domination. 


nD our build-up on the ground 
A continued, unhampered by enemy 
air attack. Day and night our planes 
bombed, strafed, observed, and 
harassed. The situation changed 
from despair and retreat to attack 
and annihilation. 

From all corners of the earth battle- 
experienced commanders have ap- 
peared on the scene—men like my 
West Point classmate, “Shrimp” 
Milburn, now commanding one of the 
major ground units. General Milburn 
knows only one direction, forward. In 
my book, he is to the Class of *14 what 
Patton was to the Class of ’09. 

The ground-air team of Walker and 
Partridge ‘is not overlooking any les- 
sons of the second world war and is 
adding some of its own. 

Over all, it seems to have been a 
brilliant performance. 











Belore and After: This picture of Russian-made 
tanks of the North Korean People’s Army parad- 
ing victoriously through Seoul was distributed 
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last week by the East German news agency. By 
now most of them have been burned out like this 
one destroyed by the American second division. 
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Clouds Clearing Ait the Potomac 


The outlook from the White House 
improved last week. A long siege of 
Washington rains gave way to bright 
autumnal sunshine. The news from Ko- 
rea suddenly changed from the blood 
and sweat of retreat to the triumph of 
audacious advance. 

President Truman looked out upon the 
sun-flecked lawns and then at the big 
victory-marked maps brought to him by 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army chief of 
staff, and liked what he saw. Perhaps 
the American show of military effective- 
ness in Korea would impress Soviet Russia 
enough to stay its fist in other areas. 
Perhaps the democracies would yet have 
time to build strength enough to avert 
a third world war. 

Victory in Korea and its possible con- 
sequences improved the President’s polit- 
ical outlook, too. The Democrats were 
bound to benefit from good war news. 
Moreover, the President had dismissed 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson be- 
fore the Korean news changed, thus 
striking before the irony got too hot. 


THE CABINET: 


Boot for Johnson 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
hadn’t been so happy in a year. He knew 
that amphibious assaults were about to 
change the news from Korea. He thought 
his feud with Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson had been liquidated. President 
Truman had recently said, both publicly 
and privately, that Johnson would remain 
in the Cabinet as long as Mr. Truman 
occupied the White House. Looking back 
over his struggle to unify the armed 
forces and to hold military expenditures 
down to the level he and Mr. Truman 
thought prudent, Johnson could tell him- 
self that it had been worth-while. 

So on Friday, Sept. 8, Johnson called 
on the President and then took off for his 
home in Clarksburg, W. Va., for a much- 
needed week-end rest. 

Surprising things began to happen even 
before Johnson had turned his ‘back on 
Washington. The Washington Times- 
Herald, in its Friday-morning editions, 
carried a column by George Dixon stating 
that Johnson’s resignation had been sub- 
mitted to the President. Johnson denied 
this to reporters and dismissed the in- 
cident from his mind. There had been 

many like it in recent weeks. On Saturday 
The Washington Star carried an article 
by Emest B. Vaccaro, White House cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press and 
a close friend of President Truman, 
quoting a Presidential adviser to the 
effect that “Johnson may step out before 
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the general election in November.” This 
couldn’t be dismissed as just another 
report. If not actually inspired, it re- 
presented solid information that Johnson 
was on the skids. 

When the Vaccaro report wasn’t de- 
nied, Under Secretary of Defense 
Stephen T. Early, a former AP man 
himself, took alarm. At his suggestion, 
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General Collins brought good news 


Johnson called the President at 9:30 
a.m. Monday, had a “happy conversation,” 
and concluded that Early was on the 
wrong track. But he was disillusioned 
that afternoon. 

Johnson arrived at the White House 
at 4 p.m. and was notified of the Presi- 
dent’s decision to drop him from the 
Cabinet. That night the Secretary dined 
at the Chevy Chase Country Club and 
walked back to his suite at the May- 
flower Hotel alone—a distance of about 


eight miles—framing in his mind the 
letter of resignation he would submit 
the following day. 

He discussed the text with Mr. Truman 
on Tuesday morning. Then he returned 
to the Pentagon and wrote a draft re- 
commending appointment of Gen. George 
C. Marshall as his successor. He had 
taken Early into his confidence but al- 
most no one else, not even Miss Katherine 
Foley, his private secretary. His letter 
was written in an office borrowed from 
a Pentagon colleague. Johnson delivered 
his resignation when he went to the 
White House for his last Cabinet meeting 
on Tuesday afternoon. 

Marshall Again: Not until he had 
the letter did President Truman call 
General Marshall and offer him the job. 
The general asked for time to consult 
Mrs. Marshall, who agreed that her hus- 
band should take the post, and called 
back in a few minutes to say he would 
again accept a draft, as he had when 
Truman asked him to go to China after 
the second world war and again when he 
was appointed Secretary of State. 

The news was announced at the White 
House Tuesday evening. A group of 
Congressional leaders had been told in 
secrecy about the change that afternoon, 
but they had helped keep the secret. 
The announcement was as much a sur- 
prise to Washington insiders as to the 
Omaha milkman. Newsweek, which on 
the basis of top-level information from 
the Pentagon, the White House, and 
other Administration sources was pre- 
dicting that Johnson would not be 
dropped immediately, stopped its press 
run to make the necessary correction. 

Early’s resignation was announced just 
ahead of Johnson’s. 

Johnson’s dismissal obviously was a 
blow to the big, bluff, hard-fighting De- 
fense chief. He looked pale and drawn 
at his last White House appearance, but 
he played the good soldier to the end. 
This Monday night he made a speech, 
scheduled long before he knew his re- 
tirement was imminent, before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. He said he re- 
garded himself as “expendable.” 

Just when the President decided to 
drop Johnson, and why, is still not known 
and may never be. What is known is that 
he has been under intense pressure from 
Democratic politicians, particularly some 
senators up for reelection, to drop both 
Johnson and Acheson. After Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey accepted the Republican nom- 
ination for reelection in New York, these 
Democrats, taking fright at his attacks on 
Administration foreign and military pol- 
icy, became more insistent than ever. 
This was probably the pressure to which 
Mr. Truman responded. 

But there were other factors. Some of 
Mr. Truman’s advisers hated Johnson be- 
cause they thought he aspired to the 
President’s job, and they lost no op- 
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portunity to peddle stories about the 
Defense Secretary to Mr. Truman. They 
reported that Johnson was privately ad- 
vocating preventive war, that he was still 
critical of Acheson and the State Depart- 
ment, that he was getting along too well 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the 
generals Republican admirers, that his 
economy program had cut muscle instead 
of fat, the punishment American troops 
took in Korea at the start of the fighting 
was the result of Johnson’s economies, 
and that Johnson was generally “disloyal” 
to the. President. 

According to Johnson’s friends, how- 
ever, he had abandoned all hope of 
climbing to the Presidency through the 
Pentagon and had been making a sincere 
effort to compromise differences over 
policy with the State Department. If the 
$14,000,000,000 over-all defense budget 
had been too small, then the blame was 
as much Mr. Truman’s as Johnson’s. The 
Secretary’s friends insisted that he had 
done an excellent job of stretching the 
funds available, and that the military 
record in Korea was proof of this. More- 
over, they contended, he had achieved 
real unification of the armed services, 
which now get along more harmoniously 
than ever before. 

Congress, after a day of bitter debate 
during which Sen. Robert A. Taft and 
several other Republicans opposed a 
change in the Unification Law to permit 
General Marshall to become civilian head 
of the Defense establishment, adopted 
the necessary legislation. Marshall’s con- 
firmation was assured. In view of the 
general's tremendous prestige, the Re- 
publicans didn’t make their opposition to 
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Johnson was handed his hat by... 


him a matter of party policy, thus freeing 
members to vote their own convictions. 

In fact, most of the opposition Repub- 
licans rushed to defend Marshall when 
he was attacked as a cat’s-paw of Acheson 
in a United States “betrayal” of anti- 
Communist forces in the Far East, by 
Sen. William Jenner of Indiana, a Repub- 
lican isolationist. Jenner charged that 
Marshall's mission to China had paved 
the way of the “conspirators” to turn 
China over to the Communists. 
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... the President, who preferred General Marshall for the job 


Significance-- 


Johnson’s enfotced retirement repre- 
sents'a tremendous victory for Acheson 
and Acheson’s policies. The Secretary of 
State is now dominant in the Cabinct. 
Marshall, who is greatly admired by the 
President and who enjoys enormous pu)- 
lic prestige, probably will not find oc- 
casion to cross swords with Acheson. 

However, Acheson’s victory doesn't 
mean much in terms of policy at this 
point because substantial agreement al- 
ready exists between military and diplo- 
matic officials. The policy: The United 
States will try to extricate itself from 
heavy military commitments in the Far 
East once the Korean war is over but 
at the same time keep a chain of Pacific 
bases. Europe will get first call on Ameri- 
can military power just as it did in the 
last war and for the same reason: Eu- 
rope’s industrial development makes it 
the most coveted and useful prize of an 
aggressor trying to expand his empire, 
whether the aggressor is German or Rus- 
sian. The object is to avert a third world 
war by building democratic power in 
vital Western Europe. 

Acheson’s tendency will be to pull 
back from Formosa and to try to detach 
the Chinese Communists from Moscow 
by diplomatic means, perhaps including 
their admittance to the United Nations, 
if they stay out of Korea. 

Republicans in Congress can be ex- 
pected to attack all this as appeasement 
of the Chinese Reds. On the Formosa 
question, until the Korean war broke out, 
Johnson was on their side and General 
MacArthur probably still is. Now the 
Administration will close ranks. Marshall 
and Acheson saw eye-to-eye on U.S. pol- 
icy on the Far East when Marshall was 
the Secretary of State and Acheson was 
his Under Secretary. 

The political consequences of Johnson's 
dismissal are less clear. The harsh method 
employed by the President was resented 
even by several of his intimates and 
doubtless cost him some of his politically 
valuable reputation for loyalty to his sub- 
ordinates. Moreover, he was under as 
much pressure to get rid of Acheson as of 
Johnson. Whether, in ridding himself of 
one of his Administration’s two clay pi- 
geons, he will reduce the fire by half or 
only concentrate it all on the remaining 
pigeon is a nice unanswered question. 


THE CONGRESS: 
EPT for Votes 


The House knew a good thing when it 
saw it. And in an election year, a wat- 
profits tax was too good a thing to pass 
up. It might spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

The leaders thought the issue had been 
settled. Despite the clamor for it, they 
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Top tire of the worlds greatest tire maker 


The great Double Eagle offers many advantages: 
MILEAGE—50,000 miles or so are not unusual 
SAFETY—Blowouts are virtually unheard of 
COMFORT— Most luxurious of the new softer rides 
LOOKS—By far the handsomest tire on the road 
COST—More than conventional tires, but worth it 


‘he Double Eagle is the world’s only automobile 
‘ire made with an all-nylon-cord body. It is also avail- 
ole with an all-rayon-cord body. 


DOUBLE EAGLE 
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GOODFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion T.M's.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Kaiser DeLuxe Club Coupe* 


Kaiser's the car! 





Kaiser DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan* 


195| Kal CT... the only car with 


Yes... this year it’s clear Kaiser’s the car 
for you! ... For Kaiser’s exclusive new 
Anatomic Design combines styling and 
engineering to fit the needs of human 
anatomy far better than any other car has 
ever done before! Here’s what you 
enjoy with Kaiser’s Anatomic Design: 
Control-Tower Vision...greater vision, 
no “blind spots”! Supersonic Engine... 
for thrifty High-Torque power! 
High-Bridge Doors...cut into roof—no 


Built to Better the Best on the Road! 


Anatomic Design! 


stooping! Tuck-Away Tire Well... for 

more luggage space! Level-Flight Ride... 
smoothest of all! Low Center of Gravity 

... for a road-hugging, curve-holding ride ! 
Truline Centerpoint Steering ...so easy 

to handle ! Safety-Cushion Padded Instrument 
Panel... protection against sudden 

stops! It’s time you tried the Anatomic Ride ! 
See your Kaiser-Frazer dealer now! 

*One of 6 body styles and 12 models, 

Hydra-Matic Drive available in all at extra cost. 
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had kept the excess-profits levy out of 
the tax bill passed by the Senate. They 
had turned the trick by promising to put 
through a tax on profits early in the next 
session and make it retroactive. 

They had reasons for delay. A good 
excess-profits tax could not be written in 
a hurry, and President Truman was eager 
to start other collections at the new rate 
by Oct. 1. But for anxious members of 
the House, the reasons and the promise 
weren't enough. Many | representatives 
arrived at the same conclusion: They 
couldn’t afford to adjourn without an EPT 
and they didn’t care how they got it. 

Young Rep. Walter B. Huber, an Ohio 
Fair Dealer, dictated a letter to his sec- 
retary: “We, the undersigned, are un- 
willing to adjourn until action is taken to 
reimpose the excess-profits tax which 
was suspended in 1945.” 

Huber’s petition soon bore 100 Demo- 
cratic and three Republican signatures. 
Rep. Clifford: Case of -New Jersey had 
the names of 32 Republican colleagues 
on a similar document. 

Last Thursday the test came. Rep. 
Herman Eberharter, Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocrat, moved to amend ihe language of 
the Senate bill to instruct the tax-writing 
committees to bring in an excess-profits 
tax this session instead of next. An as- 
tounded leadership heard the tally: 331 
to 2 for the amendment. 

In the Senate, a sudden, surprise at- 
tempt was made to clear the way for an 
amendment identical with Eberharter’s. 
The maneuver was barely defeated, by 36 
to 34. But the defeat left the House and 
Senate in sharply conflicting positions. 

An unusual three-hour conference on 
Sunday settled the matter. It was agreed 
that EPT would be brought to a vote 
either later this year, or early in 1951, 
and that it would be retroactive. The re- 
bels hadn’t quite won the battle but they 
had made it clear to the voters just where 
they stood. 


INFORMATION: 


More for the Voice 


By grace of Congress, Joseph Stalin 
would be able to hear the news in his 
native Georgian. 

The Voice of America got a 
$48,000,000 allocation last week and 
promptly revealed expansion plans. By 
June 30, 1951, there will be 54 hours 
of broadcasts daily instead of the present 
30; the 60-minute Korean program will 
be extended by 45 minutes; Soviet citi- 
zens can listen to Armenian, Azerbaijani, 
Estonian, Georgian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
Turkoman, or Uzbek, as well as Russian; 
and eleven other tongues will be added. 

The $48,000,000 was part of the 
$97,000,000 which President Truman 
had requested for a “truth offensive.” 
The Senate granted what the President 
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Johnson and Marshall 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


WICE in only a few weeks more 

than a decade I have seen Louis 
Johnson become a Presidential sacri- 
fice to political exigency. 

In 1940 he lost out because F.D.R. 
wanted an eminent Republican as 
Secretary of War and felt, rightly, that 
Henry L. Stimson should have a free 
hand in forming his own 
team. Both the need to mus- 
ter maximum public support 
for the building of our de- 
fenses and for a strong for- 
eign policy, and the desire 
to win a national election, 
impelled Roosevelt to this 
decision. Both considera- 
tions were present again— 
and probably dominant—in 
Truman’s decision to drop 
Johnson in favor of General Marshall. 

When Johnson was dismissed in 
1940, he had been for more than two 
years the most vigorous protagonist of 
military preparedness in the Roosevelt 
Administration. It is acutely ironic that 
he should be sacrificed this time be- 
cause he had become a_ popular 
symbol of unpreparedness. 


ucH has been written about 
Johnson’s _ bull-in-the-china-shop 
methods, his driving personal ambi- 
tion, his verbal indiscretions, both 
public and private, but especially in 
his references to his colleagues. Since 
he is out, I will not attempt to 
diagnose them precisely. On both 
occasions they were exploited by his 
enemies to bring about his downfall. 
They have also helped defenders of 
both Presidents—and perhaps the 
principals themselves—to rationalize or 
camouflage actions taken primarily for 
reasons of political expediency. 
Johnson leaves behind some solid 
accomplishments. He unified the 
military, establishment. He cut out 
immense quantities of genuine waste. 
He saw to it that the military budget 
was related to a strategic plan, ap- 
proved by the chiefs of staff. In doing 
these things, he struck the nerve cen- 
ters of hundreds of vested interests, 
political and within the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Only a man of powerful 
will and intestinal fortitude could have 
done these things. 
The limits on the defense budget 
were set by the President and Con- 





gress, not by Johnson. They were 
determined by over-all financial and 
political considerations. Forrestal had 
lost his fight for a larger defense 
budget before Johnson replaced him. 
However, Johnson made, I think, a 
serious error in insisting publicly that 
the defense budget was adequate and 
that his economies did not 
cut into the “muscle.” (Al- 
though he built up some of 
our military muscles, he cut 
others.) The Russian atomic 
explosion should have been 
his signal to resume his old 
role as a strong proponent 
of preparedness. 

That he intended to re- 
capture that role eventually, 
there was never any doubt. 
Indeed, the basic plans for our military 
build-up had been drawn before the 
Korean aggression. But Johnson waited 
too long to reidentify himself in the 
public mind as a protagonist of pre- 
paredness. This was probably partly 
because he was so widely applauded 
for his economies but partly also be- 
cause he felt he must conform to 
the over-all economic and _ political 
plans of the Administration. General 
Marshall will find it easy to take 
control of the Defense Department 
not only because of his -familiarity 
with military matters but because of 
the organizational reforms wrought by 
Johnson. He probably will decentral- 
ize the actual Administration some- 
what, giving more operating leeway 
to the separate services. 


ARSHALL’s return will not, I think, 

lead to any important change in 
military expansion plans drawn under 
Johnson except as international devel- 
opments may suggest them. Nor will 
it, I think, lead to any important re- 
vision of our global military-diplomatic 
strategy, on which there has been 
basic agreement for some time be- 
tween Defense and State. 

The great assets which Marshall 
brings back into the government are 
his prestige, his vast experience, his 
massive character, and his ripe judg- 
ment. They may yield some political 
benefits this fall to Truman and his 
party. Indubitably, Marshall strength- 
ens our national security team, as no 
other one man could strengthen it. 
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had asked; the House cut the figure to 
$77,000,000. The differences would be 
worked out in conference. 

This week, a 165-foot Voice of America 
antenna at Bethany, Ohio, was toppled 
by a violent explosion. Engineers found 
a cyclone fence around the antenna had 
been neatly cut, indicating sabotage. 


INQUIRIES: 


Contempt Citations 


At Congressional investigation of Com- 
munism, the phrase “I refuse to answer 
on the grounds of possible self-incrimina- 
tion” had become a tamiliar refrain. 
When the Tydings subcommittee held its 
controversial hearings on the State De- 
partment last summer, two witnesses sang 
it with variations. They were Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, the “millionaire Com- 
munist,” and Philip Jaffe, one of the 
central figures in the Amerasia stolen- 
documents case. 

Last week the Senate Foreign Rela- 





European 


tions Committee got around to slapping 
down the recalcitrant witnesses. It cited 
them for contempt of Congress for refus- 
ing to answer questions pertinent to 
the subcommittee’s inquiry. The com- 
mittee also cited Earl Browder, former 
general secretary of the Communist 
Party, who had never invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. 

The onetime Red chief had lectured 
the committee on Communist theory and 
the China question. Although gently han- 
dled by Sen. Millard E. Tydings, Browder 
had haughtily refused to discuss any 
State Department employes named by 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy except Owen 
Lattimore, whom he defended. 
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Hogtied, Constitutionally 


At 6:15 p.m. on Tuesday the reading 
clerk began the final tally of votes on 
S. 4037, a bill “to protect the internal 
security of the United States and for 
other purposes.” Three sad-faced sena- 
tors, who had remained silent when their 
names were called, stood up to vote 
“yea.” They were Hubert Humphrey, 
Paul Douglas, and William Langer, three 
of the fiercest opponents of the McCarran 
anti-Red bill. 

Chewing on a_ cellophane-covered 
cigar, Senator Langer muttered self- 
consciously to an astonished colleague: 
“It was a tough vote to cast.” 

This was an understatement. Langer 
had been the only member of the Judici- 
ary Committee to vote against the original 
Mundt-Ferguson version of the McCarran 
bill. In the following weeks he had filled 
the Congressional Record with editorials 
against the measure and allowed the 
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Congress had a citation for lecturer Browder and for non-incriminators Field and Jaffe 


National Committee Against the Mundt 
Bill to use his frank. 

Humphrey, the most vocal of the Fair 
Deal Senatorial contingent, had deliv- 
ered a four-hour speech against the bill 
the day before. “The Congress of the 
United States will regret the day it ever 
passes S. 4037,” he warned passionately. 
“It will prove to be one of the darkest 
pages in American history.” 

A few days before, Douglas had 
sought to prove in a long speech that the 
McCarran bill was both impossible to 
administer and a violation of America’s 
traditional freedoms. He had pushed with 
vigor for the substitute Kilgore-Douglas 
“concentration-camp” bill for the intern- 


ment without trial of all Communists in 
time of war or national emergency. 

Administration maneuvers to block 
passage of the McCarran bill had been 
frenetic and indefatigable until the very 
final vote. Sen. Scott Lucas had been so 
carried away by his oratory that he 
addressed the Senate in top platform 
manner as “Ladies and gentlemen.” 
There was loud laughter. 

But his defense of concentration 
camps evoked a violent response. Demo- 
cratic Sen. Pat McCarran shouted 
that the Kilgore substitute was a “work- 
ing blueprint for dictatorship.” Genv- 


inely shocked, Republican Sen. Homer 


Ferguson rebuked Lucas. “Never in the 
history either of American jurisprudence 
or British common law was it ever con- 
tended that a man could be tried for his 
mere capacity to commit a crime.” 

The Legal Camps: The final manev- 
ver, after the Kilgore substitute had been 
defeated 29 to 45, came when Lucas of- 
fered it as an amendment to the McCarran 
bill. This put the Mundt-Ferguson- 
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McCarran group on the spot. If they 
defeated the amendment, the Adminis- 
tration could tell the country that it was 
rebuffed in a real attempt to cope with 
the Communist menace. If they let it be 
carried, the President could use the un- 
constitutional elements in the amendment 
as an argument for vetoing the entire bill. 

After some jockeying, McCarran and 
Ferguson, two able lawyers, resubmitted 
the Lucas amendment in a form which 
included the constitutional guarantees of 
trial by jury and confrontation of witness- 
es. In this form, the amendment carried. 
Said Lucas: “We'll have signs on our con- 
centration camps. They'll read, ‘It’s not 
comfortable, but it’s constitutional.” By 
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Victory Ships from “Moth-Ball” Fleet 
Readied to Serve in Korean Crisis 


A few days before this picture was made 
the SS Hope Victory was part of the 
“moth-ball”’ fleet of inactive cargo ships 
that had been tied up since their release 
from active service at the end of World 
War II. When the Korean crisis created 
the urgent need for more shipping to 
supply our forces in the Far East, the 
Hope Victory was one of a number of ves- 


sels that the Maritime Administration 


selected to put back into service. 


She was towed to a Bethlehem yard, 
and drydocked for inspection, survey 
and bottom painting, while crews of 
workmen swarmed aboard and the whole 
ship throbbed with activity. The reddish 


protective coating was removed and re- 
placed by gleaming new paint. The rust- 

reventing solution was drained from 

oilers and pipe lines. While machinists 
inspected and adjusted turbines and aux- 
iliary machinery, electricians were check- 
ing generators and motors, and testing 
out the miles of electric wiring. 

Riggers refitted booms, lifeboats and 
deck machinery. Living quarters were 
repainted and made “oe i ship’s ofh- 
cers and crew. Ten days of intensive work 
and the Hope Victory was ready for action, 
immaculate and shipshape from stem to 
stern, with everything in perfect order. 


In the eventful weeks after the out- 


break of fighting in Korea other reactiva- 
tion jobs like this one were going on in 
Bethlehem’s ship repair yards at Boston, 
NewYork, Baltimore;at Beaumont, Texas, 
and at San Francisco. Thus Bethlehem’s 
Shipbuilding Division with its extensive 
facilities and wide experience was again 
demonstrating its ability to serve the 
nation in an hour of grave emergency. 
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the time the Senate had adjourned on 
Tuestlay night, the omnibus McCarran 
bill had been passed by an overwhelming 
70 to 7. Triumphantly Sen. Karl Mundt 
said: “We now have the full text 
of the [original] Mundt-Ferguson bill un- 
changed, unmodified, and unamended.” 

The McCarran bill contained all of the 
House’s Subversive Activities Control and 
Communist Registration Bill. It provided 
for the registration of all Communists and 
the registration of all officers of Commu- 
nist-front groups. It required these 
groups to label all their propaganda: 
“Disseminated by a Communist organiza- 
tion.” It barred members of such organi- 
zations from getting passports and from 
working for the government or in defense 
plants. It tightened the espionage laws 
and extended the statute of limitation in 
spy cases from three to ten years. It set 
up a Subversive Activities Control Board 
to determine which groups were Com- 
munist-dominated and provided for judi- 
cial review of its decisions. And it added 
to this the modified Administration con- 
centration-camp measure, several secur- 
ity measures sought by the President, 
and restrictions on the activities of aliens. 

Why did Humphrey, Douglas, Lucas, 
and the other Administration liberals vote 
for a bill which the President had prom- 
ised to veto and which they loathed? One 
reason was that they were reluctant to 
stand up and be counted as opponents of 
anti-Communist legislation. They moved 
to protect the Democratic Party from 
manslaughter at the polls. 


**As the Girls Ge: 


There was another reason for the 
eleventh-hour stampede into the “yea” 
column. A few hours before the vote, 
rumor circulated that Mr. Truman would 
not veto the McCarran bill. A phone cal} 
by Humphrey to Presidential aide Steve 
Spingarn gave body to the rumor. The 
President just hadn’t made up his mind 
yet, Spingarn said. There were rumors 
that a group of senators had warned M1. 
Truman of the political consequences of a 
veto. Vice President Barkley told a group 
of Democratic colleagues: “The Presi- 
dent will sign the bill, or there won't be 
any need to hold elections this November.” 

Late in the week Democrats who had 
switched to McCarran felt that they had 
done the right thing. A letter from Attor- 
ney General J. Howard McGrath to Pat 
McCarran, sent as a guide to House- 
Senate conferees, offered minor sugges- 
tions “intended to give the Department 
of Justice at least a slight chance” to 
administer the measure effectively. This, 
Democrats felt, seemed a pretty good tip- 
off that the President had decided 


against a veto. 


ELECTIONS: 


Maine Post Mortem 


The first results of the fall elections 
were in. Maine had voted Sept. 11. 
The Republicans had won, as expected, 
but Democratic leaders in Washington 
were cautiously jubilant, feeling that the 
figures actually favored them. 





; International 


When 21 young beauties kissed the boys 


good-by at a New York bus station Sept. 15, it was because the 
lads were staying home and the girls, members of the Marines, 
were off to war. Left to right, Wesley Matthei with Pfc. Marie Mas- 
say, and Cadet Midshipman Arthur Emerson with Pfc. Joan O’ Neill. 


- Newsweek 
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Sen. Smith of Maine was astounded 


With three Congressional seats at stake, 
the issue had been the Truman Adminis- 
tration’s Far Eastern policy and its un- 
wanted child, the Korean war. Three 
GOP critics of the President, Reps. Robert 
Hale, Charles P. Nelson, and Frank 
Fellows, were reelected, as was the 
ticket’s head, Gov. Frederick G. Payne. 

But the statistics of the GOP victory 
pleased such Democrats as Vice President 
Alben Barkley, Senate leader Scott Lucas, 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn, worried about 
retention of control of Congress in Nov- 
ember. In the three Congressional 
districts, the Democratic candidates 
received 46.04, 42.4, and 37.1 per cent 
of the vote, compared with 37, 33, and 
29 per cent in 1948, and 40, 39, and 
27 per cent in 1946. 

The old saw—“As Maine goes, so goes 
the nation’—was never a precision tool 
and long since had gone rusty. No Dem- 
ocratic strategist was prepared to rely on 
it now. But, party leaders pointed out, 
if the over-all 8 per cent Democratic 
gain in Maine were to hold good for the 
rest of the country—a circumstance they 
conceded was unlikely—the party would 
pick up 60 Congressional seats. 

Guy George Gabrielson, Republican 
national chairman, remained confident. 
But Sen. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine 
called the results “astounding.” She 
didn’t elaborate. In September 1948, 
Mrs. Smith—having read the Maine 
returns—had warned the GOP against 
overconfidence in Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s election. 

To be weighed with this year’s figures, 
was the fact that the Democrats, aided 
by the CIO, had spent heavily and 
— hard while the Republicans, 

Gabrielson said, were “concentrating on 
closely contested target areas. 

Maine’s neighbor, Republican New 
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Harris & Ewing 
Sen. Tobey barely made it this time 








Hampshire, would not be a “target area” | 
in November, but on Sept. 12, primary | 
day, it was considered one by the GOP’s 
liberal wing, which believes that only 
by abandoning conservatism can the party | 
return to power. In that primary, Sen. | 
Charles W. Tobey, 70, a “Truman Repub- | 
lican” in the Old Guard’s eyes, was 
opposed by Wesley Powell, 34, an 
avowed conservative. Tobey won renom- 
ination by 1,310 votes, a margin so narrow 
that Powell was demanding a recount. 
Anticonservative rejoicing was further 
tempered by the 2 to 1 victory of Gov. 
Sherman Adams, a middle-of-the-roader, 
over State Sen. Eugene S. Daniell Jr. 
Other primary results: 

Vermont Republicans, voting the same 
day as New Hampshire, chose the mildly 
liberal Winston L. Prouty for the Con- 
gressional seat being vacated by Rep. 
Charles A. Plumley, a conservative. But 
Lee Emerson, a right-winger, won the 
gubernatorial nomination and the liberal 
Peter A. Bove ran a poor third. 
PArizona Democrats. selected Ana 
Frohmiller, state auditor for 24 of her 
59 years, as candidate for governor. 
Although Mrs. Fiohmiller had been 
elected to her present post eleven con- 
secutive times, her victory over Gov. 
Dan E. Garvey was a surprise. The party 
renominated Sen. Carl Hayden and two 
Democratic representatives. 

>In Minnesota, Gov. Luther W. 
Youngdahl piled up many times the total 
vote for four fellow Republicans con- 
testing his renomination. He will be 
opposed in November by Harry H. 
Peterson, Democratic-Farmer-Laborite, 
who defeated Charles Halsted, two other 
Petersons, a Ryan, and a Dougherty. 
PIn Colorado, former Gov. Ralph L. 
Carr, 62, making a comeback after eight 








years, won the Republican gubernatorial 
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nomination over Ray H. Brannaman, 58, 
former national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Carr, hospitalized 
by a foot infection, didn’t deliver a 
single campaign speech. Gov. Walter W. 
Johnson won the Democratic nomination 
for his present post, and Rep. John A. 
Carroll was chosen to oppose Repub- 
lican Sen. Eugene D. Millikin. 
Michigan Republicans, in one of the 
most hotly contested gubernatorial prima- 
ries in years, chose former Gov. Harry 
F. Kelly to oppose Democratic Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams in November. Albert 
J. Engel, who gave up his sixteen-year 
seat in Congress to seek the governorship, 
ran fourth in the five-man Republican 
race. Democrats picked John Lesinski 
Jr. over 21 opponents, to succeed his 
late father in Congress. 

PIn Washington, Walter Williams, a 
Seattle businessman who is a political 
novice, won the Republican nomination 
to oppose Sen. Warren G. Magnuson. 


POLITICS: 


Ambassador O’Dwyer 


The uproar died quickly. When Presi- 
dent Truman nominated  ex-Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York to be 
ambassador to Mexico, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, which would 
have to approve the appointment, was 
deluged with protesting letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls. The critics 
ranged, in political color, from Republic- 
an to Trotskyite. 

The committee set two days for secret 
hearings, beginning Sept. 12. One wit- 
ness showed up. He was Henry V. Poor, 
GOP candidate opposing Rep. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr., New York Democrat 
and Liberal, for Congress. 

Poor cited two 1945 grand-jury pre- 
sentments criticizing O’Dwyer’s alleged 
failure, as district attorney, to prosecute a 
1941 Brooklyn murder case. 

O’Dwyer listened unruffled. Called to 
the stand, he said the state’s key witness 
had died and “they couldn't find a pul- 
motor strong enough to bring him back to 
life.” He had been in the Army while the 
case was being investigated. The pre- 
sentments were “political.” One of them 
had been handed up only four days be- 
fore his election as mayor and had been 
expunged from the records. If there was 
a good case against the murder suspect, 
why hadn't the Republican prosecutor 
who had brought about the presentments 
pressed it himself? 

By 8 to 0, the committee voted to 
recommend that the nomination be con- 
firmed, Republican Sen. Bourke B. Hick- 
enlooper of Iowa abstaining. Hickenlooper 
blocked unanimous approval when the 
matter first came up on the Senate floor, 
but this Monday he withdrew his opposi- 
tion and the appointment was approved. 
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Democratic Bumble 


Like 200 other generous donors to the 
Democratic Party, Morris A. Shenker had 
a routine honor bestowed on him Sept. 8. 
The party’s National Committee named 
him as a fund raiser and sent out a release 
to local papers on the event, hoping it 
might get an inch or two on an inside 
page. It described Shenker as “a well- 
known St. Louis attorney.” 

He certainly was. The announcement 
made front-page headlines last week. 


for fear that some party higher-ups might 
be offended.” 

Within 24 hours, Shenker did the obvi- 
ous and took the embarrassed Democratic 
National Committee off the hook. He 
dispatched a telegram: “I am grateful . .. 
[but] as a lawyer my first duty is to my 
clients ... I therefore respectfully decline 
... Then he roared back at Wiley in a 
400-word prepaid message: “I do not 
now and never have _ represented 
‘gambling interests’.” 

The next day, his law firm obtained a 
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O’Dwyer was in the middle as the senators* talked it over 


Democratic Sen. Estes Kefauver, earnest 
chairman of the Senate Crime Investigat- 
ing Committee, swallowed painfully and 
expressed the political opinion that the 
appointment “will not set well with the 
public and certainly will be embarrassing 
to the Democratic Party ... I hope the 
appointment will be reconsidered.” 

One of the biggest birds Kefauver had 
flushed in his gambling investigation was 
William Molasky, a St. Louis racing-news 
distributor. Shenker had hovered around 
Molasky while he testified. And when 
James J. Carroll, the nationally known 
betting commissioner—America’s author- 
ity on odds—testified before the Senate 
McFarland subcommittee (NEWSWEEK, 
May 8), Shenker was his lawyer too. This 
was no coincidence. Shenker had 50 per 
cent of the criminal practice in St. Louis 
sewed up tight. 

To the Republicans the news that 
Shenker was a Democratic finance com- 
mittee member sounded scandalous. Re- 
publican Sen. Alexander Wiley said: 
“Some Democratic higher-ups think they 
can get away with anything—with ap- 
pointments so brazen that, a few decades 
ago, they could have turned the stomach 
of the average voter.” Shenker’s appoint- 
ment, said Wiley, “might possibly make 
some law-enforcement officials hesitate 
about full prosecution of Shenker’s clients 





writ of habeas corpus for three -men 
picked up in a raid on a St. Louis bookie 
joint which turned out to be the national 
headquarters for a major betting syndi- 
cate. Said Wiley: “If the Democrats ex- 
pect to close the books on this affair they 
are badly mistaken.” 


ALASKA: 


Reds for Statehood? 


The challenge was delivered by Gov. 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska. Facing Re- 
publican Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel of 
Kansas, he demanded that Schoeppel 
prove or retract his charges of Communist 
activity in the Interior Department and 
in the campaign for Alaskan statehood. 
If the senator was afraid—as he had said 
on the Senate floor—that a quisling might 
take over the territory for Russia, it 
should be “a matter of honor” for him to 
document the basis of his fears. 

Sitting with the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee investigating his accusations— 
which had involved Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar Chapman as well as 
Gruening—Schoeppel spoke up. Under 
angry denunciation by Chapman, the 





*Chairman Tom Connally (left) and Walter F. 
George (right) at opening of Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings on O’ Dwyer. 
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HE Seaboard Air Line Railroad credits a 

growing fleet of Diesel locomotives with 
being an important factor in improving earn- 
ings this year. For the first six months, earn- 
ings before fixed charges were $8,251,944, an 
increase of $2,134,237 over last year. 


First railroad in the South to adopt Diesel 
power for mainline service, the Seaboard in- 
stalled its first General Motors Diesel locomo- 
tive in 1938. Today’s Diesel fleet includes 147 
GM units which have accumulated well over 
one hundred million miles in all classes of service. 


Additional units have been ordered for delivery 
in 1950, as the Seaboard moves toward com- 
plete dieselization. This year the road will 
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—— A Green Light 


Diesels help hoost Seaboard earnings 


handle more than 81% of its freight service, 
87% of passenger service and 59% of yard 
switching with Diesel power. 


General Motors Diese! locomotives—with an 
unmatched record for operating and mainte- 
nance economies—have proved themselves the 
most effective tool available to railroads in 
their continuing struggle to provide higher 
standards of service in the face of constantly 
increasing costs on other items. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of com- 
petitive industry are essential to America’s 
prosperity and growth. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence has demonstrated that dieselization with 
General Motors locomotives is the soundest 
investment railroads can make. 
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senator already had conceded that his 
words might have been “a little strong.” 
Now he added that he had not intended 
to imply that Alaskan officials were dis- 
loval. Anyone who understood him that 
way was “wrong.” 

If Schoeppel backed down, the man 
who had gathered the material for his 
speech did not. The next day, Sept. 14, 
Schoeppel’s assistant, Frank T. Bow, told 
the committee there was evidence which 
would “show conclusively strong and 
close personal alliance between the So- 
viet Russian cause and the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” At “a time and 
place” of his choice, he would repeat the 
charge without Congressional immunity. 

Bow is a Republican candidate for 
Congress from Ohio. The charge he said 
he would make publicly, committee chair- 
man Joseph C. O'Mahoney declared, was 
“one of the most infamous libels against 
an honorable man I have ever heard 
uttered.” With that, the hearings ended. 


LABOR: 


Denham’s Departure 


Ever since passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, the independent office of 
the National Labor Relations Board gen- 
eral counsel had been ringed by con- 
troversy. Robert N. Denham, who held 
the post under Presidential appointment, 
contended that his function was to main- 
tain a balance between management and 
labor. This, and his pro-Taft-Hartley 
views, made him persona non grata to the 
AFL and the CIO, which complained 
loudly to the President. And Mr. Truman, 
who himself abhorred the new labor law, 
lent a willing ear to their persistent ob- 
jections to Denham. 

Denham’s relations with the NLRB 
were bitter from the start. With the 
board weighted 3-2 on the pro-Adminis- 
tration side, the range of disagreement 
stretched from an interpretation of the 


The Eighty-First—The Did-Something Congress 


The 81st Congress, wearily packing to go home, could 
look back on a prodigious amount of completed work. 


Here are the important things it has done since going 


to work in January, 1949, after the 1948 election. 


National Defense 


general counsel’s powers to the exact 
scope of the non-Communist affidavit. 

Last May, an attempt to dislodge 
Denham failed when Reorganization 
Plan No. 12, which would have abolished 
the independent office of general counsel, 
was voted down by the Senate. But 
labor still pressed the President to re- 
move Denham. And the NLRB continued 
to feud with him. 

Last week, Denham resigned reluc- 
tantly before his term had expired. A 
war of nerves had preceded the resig- 
nation. The White House strategy was 
to “persuade” Denham to resign quietly, 
giving “ill health” as an excuse. If he 
failed to do this, it was hinted, he would 
be fired. Denham refused to bow out 
gracefully. In his letter of resignation, 
he made it clear that he was not leaving 
under his own power. 

GOP Congressional leaders expected 
to use the ouster as a stout stick with 
which to belabor Mr. Truman. 





Abolished discriminatory provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act and liberalized it. . 


Social Security, Health and Welfare 


Extended social security to 10,000,000 more persons 
and doubled benefits. ; 








Authorized wage, price, and credit controls, ration- 
ing. allocation of war-essential materials, and gov- 
ernment assistance to defense plants. 

Appropriated, after the Korean war broke out, nearly 
$17,000,000,000 additional funds for the armed 
services and for military aid abroad. 

Removed limits on the size of the armed forces, 
authorized a 70-group air force, extended selective 
service for a year, included doctors, dentists, and 
other professional men in the draft, authorized 
calling up of the National Guard and _ reserves. 

Voted allowances to dependents of men in service. 

Authorized $596,000,000 Army, Navy, and Air Force 
construction at bases in U.S. and abroad. 

Authorized $350,000,000 naval ship construction. 


Internal Security 
Required Communists to register and authorized 
their confinement in wartime. 
Authorized summary dismissals, for security reasons, 
in ten government agencies. 


Taxes and National Economy 
Increased tax rates enough to produce $4,500,000,000 
additional revenue to meet defense needs. 
Repealed oleomargarine tax. 
Extended rent control on local-option basis. 
Authorized Federal insurance of bank deposits on 
accounts up to $10,000. 


International Affairs 

Authorized $3,100,000,000 in economic aid abroad 
under Marshall Plan, Point IV, etc. 

Authorized $1,200,000,000 military aid to friendly 

nations in Europe, Near East, and Asia. 







Expanded Federal housing for moderate-income 
families, raised limit on government’s purchase of 
mortgages, liberalized financing for FHA-insured 
rental housing. 

Provided three-year Federal aid program for school 
construction in “Federal impact” areas. 

Established National Science Foundation and auth- 
orized U.S. Public Health Service to support re- 
search in rheumatism, arthritis, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy. 


Government Reorganization 


Accepted twenty proposals to streamline Federal 
establishment, rejected seven. 


Agriculture 
Authorized $2,000,000,000 increase in CCC borrow- 
ing capacity to continue farm price supports, and 
increased acreage eligible for price support by 
1,200,000 acres of cotton and 100,000 acres of 
peanuts. Made 1950 potato crop subject to produc- 
er agreement on marketing quotas. 


Unfinished Business . 

Dead for the year were bills involving FEPC, Taft- 
Hartley repeal, health insurance, $300,000,000-a- 
year in Federal aid to education, Universal Military 
Training, expansion of unemployment compensa- 
tion, establishment of a Department of Welfare 
with Cabinet status, the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
revision of the electoral system. Congress passed 
two important measures—the Kerr bill to exempt 
independent natural-gas producers from Federal 
regulation and the basing-point bill—which were 
vetoed by President Truman. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


INTERNATIONAL 





And Now for Deeds Ahead of Words 


The United States had proved it had 
the men, the ships, and the money, too, 
to take the offensive in Korea. But if and 
when other Koreas broke out in other 
parts of the globe, the U.S. wanted more 
than words in support from its fine- 
feathered friends in the United Nations. 
That was what the delegates to the fifth 
annual meeting of the UN General 
Assembly in New York would hear—in 
lengthier and politer form—from the 
American delegation. There would be 
much fidgeting before the rostrum when 
the U.S. brought up its plan for each UN 
member to allocate part of its armed 
resources for use in a UN “Peace Re- 
connaissance Commission” (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 18). Into the laps of the delegates 
also would be dropped the hopelessly 
tangled problem of Formosa. 

Thus the dangers growing out of Korea 
would hang heavy over the nearly 600 
delegates and alternates as they drove 
up in their black limousines past the 
circle of 59 nations’ flags and the beds of 
cheerful zinnias at Flushing Meadow for 
the 3 p.m. epening Sept. 19. They ex- 
pected trouble to erupt with the third 
item on the 73-item agenda: “Appoint- 
ment of a Credentials Committee.” That 
would be the cue for Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky to demand 
the seating of Red China. And the 
Assembly’s job of defining UN aims in 
Korea presented a troublemaking oppor- 
tunity too good for the Russians to pass 
up. By comparison, the delegates almost 
welcomed the old familiar problems still 
on the agenda: Palestine, Spain, the 
Balkans, atomic energy, missing prisoners 
of war in Russia, the former Italian colo- 
nies—and the election of a president. 

The rival candidates were Nasrollah 
Entezam of Iran and Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, Foreign Minister of Paki- 
stan. At almost the last minute, they 
agreed that whoever had the fewer votes 
pledged in advance of the secret ballot 
would withdraw in favor of the other. As 
the delegates gathered four and five 
deep around the little bar outside the 
Assembly chamber, or crossed the build- 
ing for roast beef and veal scallopini at 
the cafeteria, they consoled themselves 
with the knowledge that at least one 
crisis had been avoided. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS: 


Agreement to Disagree 


For many of the top diplomats of the 
West, the world all last week was bound- 
ed by the bedrooms, conference rooms, 
and endless corridors of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. Secretary 
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Acheson even remarked that he needed 
a compass to find certain facilities. 

Not once did Acheson set foot in the 
main lobby during the conferences of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Western Big 
Three and the nine other North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. When he managed to get 
out for a 45-minute stroll on the fourth 
day, neither he nor his secretary knew 
whether he would need a coat. He didn’t. 

British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
got no fresh air at all from the time he 
arrived on the Queen Mary until this Sun- 
day, when he went out to Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., to spend the day with Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, the United Kingdom delegate to 


inated both the Big Three and the Atlan- 
tic pact meetings: German rearmament. 
Acheson insisted Western Germany should 
be rearmed now as part of a unified Euro- 
pean effort. Bevin and Schuman insisted 
Britain and France should be rearmed 
first. Acheson then put into a “single 
package” German rearmament and Presi- 
dent Truman’s offer last week to send ad- 
ditional American troops to Europe. Bevin 
accepted in principle, but Schuman still 
balked. The result was a stalemate when 
the ministers recessed Monday. 

On other phases of European defense, 
these notable agreements were reached 
behind the doors of the big conference 
room in suite 37-A: 
>To create a joint General Staff which 
will proceed at once to organize and arm 
a twelve-nation Atlantic Pact defense 
force in Europe. An American com- 





Schuman, Acheson, and Bevin: Discord at the Waldorf 


the United Nations. All of Bevin’s meals 
were served in his room. For exercise he 
paced the stuffy corridors. 

Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of 
France was the only one to get around. 
On his first day he went window shopping 
briefly, his hands clasped behind his 
back, his shoulders stooped, and his black 
hat set low on his forehead. Up every 
morning at 7, he breakfasted in the 
Waldorf coffee shop or went out to a 
nearby drugstore. For lunch he walked a 
block and a half to a French restaurant 
called La Coquille. There he had a 
mixed grill or London broil, red wine, 
and invariably vanilla ice cream with 
chocolate sauce. In the evenings he read 
reports in bed until he fell asleep. 

From the first day, one topic dom- 


mander will be appointed as soon as the 
force is activated. 

>To include the western sectors of Berlin 
in Western Germany for defense pur- 
poses, thus serving notice on the Russians 
that any new move in Berlin will mean a 
head-on clash with the Allies. 

>To form a small mobile guard under 
control of the Bonn government; to per- 
mit a German foreign office with limited 
functions; to suspend Gerinan reparations 
and relax controls over such industries 
as steel. 


Significance-- 

From the policy battlefield in the Wal- 
dorf, Edward Weintal, Newsweek dip- 
lomatic correspondent, reports: 

Seldom in the history of international 
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conferences has an American Secretary 
of State offered more and received less 
support from those whom his offer was 
supposed to benefit. To the nations of 
Western Europe facing the threat of 
Soviet aggression, Acheson proposed that 
American troops be stationed perma- 
nently in Europe as part of an integrated 
European force. He had offered in ad- 


vance to subordinate these troops to thé 
orders of an Allied commander-in-chief 
and to procure arms, supplies, and funds 
for the other contingents of the European 
force. Yet, with all his powers of persua- 
sion and not a little pressure, he has to 
convince his British and French col- 
leagues that the scope of the American 
commitment greatly outweighed their 





Ist WW — 42 Divs. 
2nd WW - 61 Divs. eat 
3rd WW —10 Divs. 





Decline of the West 





BRITAIN LOW COUNTRIES 
Ist WW — 47 Divs. Ist WW — 15 Divs 
2nd WW — 16 Divs. 2nd WW -30 Divs 
3rd WW — 8 Divs. 3rd WW — 4 Divs. 


U.S. GERMANY 

, Ped Ist WW — 208 Divs. 
2nd WW - 240 Divs 
3rd WW — 10 Divs: 





FRANCE 
Ist WW — 142 Divs. 
2nd WW —115 Divs. 
3rd WW — 20 Divs. 











ITALY i 
Ist WW — 150 Divs. 
2nd WW — 62Divs. 
3rd WW — 10Divs. 











Neweweek—Magill 
His map illustrates an extraordinary long-range development in Euro- 
pean armies: the progressive reduction of the number of divisions 

they have been able to muster from the first world war through the 
second to what Winston Churchill estimated last week as necessary to 
meet the menace of a third war. Germany and the U.S. provide the only 
important exceptions to this decline since they both organized more divi- 
sions in the second than in the first world war. The comparisons should 
also be qualified by factors that don’t show up in divisional figures. For 
example, the 150 Italian divisions of the first world war were in no sense 
comparable to 150 German divisions; and the British contribution to the 
second world war was much larger than the figures indicate. 

However, the divisional figures do bring out. the general tendency. 
One of the reasons for American insistence on German rearmament has 
been the necessity of reversing this trend as quickly as possible. Even now 
it will take the British, under present plans, one year to raise the promised 
three new divisions—two for Britain and one for Germany. There are at 
present no plans to put eight British divisions into a European army as 
Churchill demanded. In any case, under current manpower procurement 
and training schedules, this would take at least two years. Churchill’s 
estimate of twenty divisions as France’s contribution could be fulfilled by 
May 1952 but only under the best of circumstances. This would mean 
overcoming the shortage of training cadres, regearing French factories 
for arms production, and raising the term of military service fom the 
eighteen months recently requested by the government to a full two years. 





objections to the inclusion of German 
troops in the European force, even 
though the Germans were to serve under 
non-German commanders above division 
level and were to be armed and supplied 
from the outside. 

For many hours during the Big Three 
and Atlantic Council meetings Acheson 
painstakingly argued that, in the judg- 
ment of U.S. military experts, the maxi- 
mum number of Western European and 
American troops procurable in two years 
would be inadequate to deter the Rus- 
sians from aggression or to insure a fair 
chance of resistance—unless German 
manpower were included. His colleagues 
did not dispute this estimate. But the 
British argued that arming Germans in 
disregard of international agreements 
might provoke the Russians into war and 
would fatally alienate the pro-Western 
sympathies of Russia’s satellites, such as 
the Poles and the Czechs. The French 
claimed that eighteen months after the 
signature of the North Atlantic Pact they 
had only now received a firm American 
commitment for 286 Sherman tanks and 
that the arming of Germany would mere- 
ly delay the arming of France. 

These were the outspoken arguments. 
But behind these obvious reasons Ameri- 
can conferees could also detect British 
and French reluctance to commit them- 
selves so totally and irrevdcably to the 
United States. The “preventive war” 
speeches of Navy Secretary Matthews 
and others made the British especially 
fear that they were placing their destiny 
in the hands of reckless and unpredict- 
able men who might, however unwitting- 
ly, plunge them into an unavoidable war 
with the Soviet Union. The French, who 
had informally but forcefully protested 
the Matthews speech as “not expressing 
the common interests” of the Atlantic 
Powers, were willing to listen to 
Acheson’s assurances that the sole pur- 
pose of the American proposal was to 
deter the Russians and not to build a base 
for offensive action. But the feeling of 
distrust in the quality of American state- 
craft lingered over the conference. 

Some of the suspicion may have been 
generated also by the high-handed tac- 
tics with which the Americans launched 
their proposal. The question of German 
rearmament was never formally placed 
on the agenda of the conferences but 
was stealthily concealed under “Revision 
of German occupation statutes.” Ambas- 
sador David Bruce in Paris informed 
Schuman of the intention to discuss Ger- 
man rearmament only a day or two before 
the French Foreign Minister’s departure 
for New York. Even before the confer- 
ence started President Truman publicly 
announced the American offer to station 
troops in Europe but carefully withheld 
the German rearmament condition. Fi- 
nally, while the British and French were 
still waiting for new instructions from 
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advertisements in The Progres- 
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their governments the Netherlands For- 
eign Minister, Dirk Stikker, and other 
small nations’ representatives spoke out 
of turn at the Atlantic Council meetings 
and declared themselves in favor of the 
entire American proposal, including Ger- 
man rearmament. The Americans claim 
that Stikker’s initiative was spontaneous. 
Some of the delegations opposing the 
proposal think it was not. 

Although the conference was conduct- 
ed by Bevin and Schuman on behalf of 
Britain and France, two of their country- 
men absent from New York played an 
important part in the shaping of British 
and French policy. One was Churchill 
and the other de Gaulle. The precariously 
balanced Labor government could not, 
even if it wanted to, adopt without a 
show of opposition the German rearma- 
ment proposal long advocated by its 
archenemy Churchill. And the French 
could hardly be blamed for overstressing 
their opposition to arming the Germans 
when their chief political opponent, de 
Gaulle, has consistently accused them of 
wishing to do just that. It was the task of 
the Americans to convince their col- 
leagues that they were dealing with a 
problem of national survival far tran- 
scending the importance of even the most 
acute domestic political situations. 


BRITAIN: 


Test for Attlee 


This “wanton and partisan act” was 
designed to plunge Britain into a domes- 
tic party quarrel at “this most critical 
period in our national safety and af- 


fairs abroad.” Winston Churchill’s face 
was. dark with anger as he shouted these 
words in the House of Commons last 
recalled 


had _ been 


week. Parliament 





Black Star 





t : -) 
Ernie, the Peacemaker 


Close friends of Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin say that along with his 
physical recovery has come a re- 
turn of his egocentricity. They 
report he is intent on bringing off, 
with full credit to himself, a gen- 
eral settlement between the Soviets 
and the West. Evidently he feels 
certain that sooner or later the 
Russians will float some new peace 
feelers, and he is prepared to “grab 
them with both hands” (as he did 
the Marshall plan), if he possibly 
can. This would let him climax his 
career, which is drawing toward its 
close, as Ernie, the Peacemaker. 
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early from its summer vacation to ap- 
prove the government’s rearmament 
plans. Now it was told that, defense 
needs notwithstanding, the Socialists in- 
tended to start upon nationalization of 
the steel industry next Jan. 1. 

Supply Minister George Strauss’s an- 
nouncement of the decision was as quiet 
as it was unexpected, but it swept away 
all hope of national unity in a time of 
international crisis. Churchill called for a 
vote of no confidence this Tuesday. If 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s govern- 
ment fell, there would be a_ general 
election in October or November. 

Britain's two most influential news- 
papers, The London Times and The 
Manchester Guardian, stormed at Attlee’s 
“folly.” The Times cited Churchill’s ex- 
pression of concern lest the anger and 
burdens of the American people should 
provide a spark for world war, and said 
that only by Europe’s determination to 
strengthen itself could the burdens be 





Reuter-Graphic House 


Churchill’s thunder was roused by Attlee’s nationalization plans 


lifted from American shoulders and their 
anger held in check. “It is in these scales 
that the reckless resolve of the nationali- 
zers to exact their statutory price, what- 
ever the cost to safety or peace, has to be 
weighed,” cried The Times. 


Significance-- 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEk’s London bureau, cabled: The gov- 
ernment decision to risk its own life and 
the unity of the country by pressing steel 
nationalization now was the price it felt 
it had to pay for Socialist and trade-union 
support of its rearmament program. 
Although there probably wasn’t any ac- 
tual “deal,” trade unionists have revolted 
against the wage freeze and have de- 
manded curtailment of profits. Now the 
government could say: “See, we are 
grabbing all the profits of this great war 
industry in advance.” 

Besides, Attlee and his colleagues 
were confident they could win an elec- 
tion this autumn—if it came to that. In 
fact, some sober analysts, assaying the 
provocative nature of the steel decision, 
thought that the Socialists were counting 
on an election. There is a substantial 
conviction throughout the electorate that 
Attlee could run the rearmament pro- 
gram with less chance of industrial 
trouble than Churchill, and that Attlee 
would be more expert at “keeping us out 
of war.” The second point is dominant. 
There is no important body of opinion in 
Britain which wants a preventive war. 


SAPAN: 


The Treaty Shapes Up 


It was probably a coincidence, but 
nonetheless a significant one, that Amer- 
ican terms for a Japanese peace treaty 
were revealed the same day the offen- 
sive in Korea started. It was the Korean 
war that gave impetus to and helped 
shape the Japanese peace treaty. As 
explained by Washington officials, the 
United States will oppose: 

PAny restrictions on Japanese rearma- 
ment. This is not so startling as it sounds. 
For the foreseeable future Japan has 
neither the facilities nor the will to rearm 
extensively. However, Washington wants 
the Japanese to participate in the de- 
fense of their own country and U.S. 
troops will continue to be stationed in 
Japan under agreements similar to those 
by which bombers are based in Britain. 
Economic restrictions. Very slight curbs, 
if any, will be put on Japanese industrial 
production. The U.S. fervently hopes that 
industrial exports to Southeast Asia may 
make Japan self-supporting within a few 
years. Its economy is already being re- 
juvenated by the American “offshore 


. procurement program” in connection with 


the Korean war and mobilization. 
John Foster Dulles, Republican adviser 
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International 
Big Brother: Bonnie Prince 
Charles, 2, kisses his month-old 
sister Anne at the camera debut 
of Princess Elizabeth’s daughter. 


to Secretary Acheson, and John Allison, 
director of the Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs, will make themselves “available” 
in New York to other members of the Far 
Eastern commission during the next two 
months of the UN session. They hope in 
this way to negotiate on the treaty with 
other interested nations. If the Russians 
want to make their views known, they 
can do so. It may be that a peace con- 
ference will never be held. Instead, each 
nation could sign a similar treaty with 
Japan. With luck, the process might be 
completed by early next spring. 


BURMA: 


Dark Day for the Doctor 


The death penalty hung over Dr. 
Gordon S. Seagrave, the “Burma Sur- 
geon,” last week. A three-judge special 
tribunal in Rangoon ordered the Baptist 
missionary-surgeon who marched with 
Gen. Joseph Stilwell to stand trial on 
charges of high treason, aiding an enemy, 
and failing to report a plot against the 
government. The two lesser counts car- 
ried possible penalties of banishment, or 
seven years at hard labor plus a fine. Be- 
cause witnesses of Seagrave’s alleged aid 
to rebel Karen tribesmen at his Nam- 
kham hospital on the Burma-China bor- 
der (NEwsweEk, Aug. 28) had to be 
brought to Rangoon, the trial was post- 
poned until Oct. 9. But the tribunal re- 
fused to grant bail, and Assistant At- 
torney General Chan Tun Aung insisted 
that the American citizenship of the ail- 
ing doctor, who had devoted 28 of his 53 
years to the Burmese, could not save him 
trom the charge of treason—or the death 
penalty. 


September 25, 1950 
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MEXICO: 


Flags Across the Border 


When President Miguel Aleman of 
Mexico visited the United States three 
years ago, it occurred to the State De- 
partment that this would be a happy 
occasion to make a_hands-across-the- 
border gesture that had been discussed 
informally for years: to return to Mexico 
battle flags captured by the United States 
Army during the Mexican War of 1846-48. 
But transferring the trophies without a 
humiliating reminder of the outcome of 
the war proved too much of a problem 
for the protocol experts. Then it was 
discovered that only Congress could 
authorize release of the flags. So the 
idea was dropped. 

Last year it was picked up again, 
with the active sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The Senate passed the 
necessary legislation. But the House 
failed to act. Finally, on July 27, the 
House passed the joint resolution to start 
the flags southward. 

The resolution provided that the flags 
be returned “with such escort and appro- 
priate ceremony” as the President 
deemed proper. On Sept. 12 they were 
flown to Mexico City in three Air Force 
transport planes, with an escort of 24 
cadets from West Point, Annapolis, and 
Randolph Field. A 21-gun salute was 
fired as the 69 battle-tattered em- 
blems were placed in a flag-draped 
weapons carrier. More than 50,000 
Mexican troops stood honor guard 
in the streets as the United States 
cadets accompanied the banners 
from the airport to the trophy room 
of the National Palace. 

Sept. 18 had been selected as 
the date for the formal presenta- 
tion. This was the 103rd anniver- 
sary of the storming of Chapultepec 
Castle by United States forces. It 
was also the anniversary of Mexico's 
ninos héroes (boy heroes), six mili- 
tary academy cadets who jumped 
to their deaths from the ramparts of 
Chapultepec rather than surrender 
their flag. In a solemn military cere- 
mony, Gen. Wade H. Haislip, vice 
chief of staff of the United States 
Army, presented one faded red and 
gold banner to President Aleman. 
The United States cadets pre- 
sented twelve other flags to black- 
uniformed Mexican cadets. Most of 
the rest of the emblems were too 
fragile to be unfurled. 

Minority voices were raised in 
Mexico against this unprecedented 
gesture of good will. Some news- 
papers opposed it as likely to revive 
old hatreds. And students of the 
Polytechnic Institute charged that 
the police had prevented them 
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from holding a demonstration against the 
“shameful” occasion. Other Mexicans re- 
called that they still hold eleven United 
States flags captured from Gen. Winfield 
Scott during the bitter fighting in 1847. 


EL SALVADOR: 


Democratic President 


For many years war, revolution, and 
dictatorship were the political pattern 
in El Salvador, the smallest republic 
in the Western Hemisphere (population, 
2,100,000; area, about that of the state 
of Maryland; chief occupation, supplier 
of coffee to the United States). The 
first sign of change came in 1944, when 
the whole population went on strike, 
literally, against Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez, who for thirteen years had 
ruled one of the bloodiest dictatorships 
in Central American history. Hernandez 
Martinez knew how to handle armed 
revolt but he was helpless against a 
passive resistance which closed shops 
and factories, stopped trains and street- 
cars, and even left the garbage uncol- 
lected. The bewildered dictator resigned 
and left the country. 

But his opponents were united only 
in their desire to be rid of him. After 
a period of confusion they found them- 
selves saddled with another dictator, 
Gen. Salvador Castafieda Castro. 

Castafieda Castro lasted until Decem- 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Window on the U. 8.:The Lincoln Library, 
opened several months ago on Calle Flor- 
ida, the Fifth Avenue of Buenos Aires, by 
the U.S. Embassy, is drawing such crowds 
of Argentines that it soon will expand. 


ber 1948, when a group of forward- 
looking young army officers quietly 
ousted him, and installed a mixed mili- 
tary-civilian junta, headed by Maj. Oscar 
Osorio. The junta lived up to its promise 
to work for a democratic regime. Last 
March Osorio was elected President. 
On Sept. 14 he was inaugurated. 

Osorio is the youngest President in the 
Americas (39). A career soldier who 
has lived and studied in Europe and the 
United States, he is regarded as a genu- 
ine democrat, with middle-of-the-road 
opinions. The Catholic Church and local 
and United States business interests all 
consider him sound. At the same time he 
has sponsored reforms which have made 
him popular with the masses. 

The State Department said that Osorio 
was “chosen by the people of El Salvador 
in free elections,” and that “in coping 
successfully with its many and difficult 
political and constitutional problems, El 
Salvador has provided an example to all 
democratic nations. 


ARGENTINA: 


Peace on the Range 


A running feud between President 
Juan D. Perén and the rich and powerful 
cattle breeders of Argentina has long 
been a feature of Argentine public life. 
To the President, the cattlemen were 
“oligarchs,” outstanding representatives 
of the old ruling class against which 
he has battled in behalf of his 
“shirtless ones.” The estancieros re- 
garded Perén as a political and 
social upstart, and they resented 
the low prices at which he forced 
them to sell their meat. 

Peron got a cool reception at the 
annual cattle show of the Argentine 
Rural Society in 1946. This glorified 
country fair is a highlight in the 
Argentine year and is traditionally 
opened by the President. He 
showed his feelings by refusing to 
attend it in 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

The first sign of reconciliation 
between Perén and the cattlemen 
came in June, when the President 
announced a rise in the price to be 
paid for meat. The breeders for- 
mally thanked him. This month 
Peron paid an “unofficial” visit to 
the 1950 cattle show before the 
grand opening, and was presented 
with a gift horse. On Sept. 10 
Agriculture Minister Carlos Emery 
gave a touch of Peronista approval 
by opening the show officially. 

A Peronista newspaper gave a 
hint of what was behind the recon- 
ciliation. “Both see in the Korean 
crisis,” it said, “the possibility of a 
world at war, in which the demand 
for Argentine foodstuffs would be 
greater than ever.” 


Newsweek, September 25, 1950 
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Shepard’ s Citations, legal publishing house at Colorado Springs, Colo. The entire building is glazed with Thermopane 
° to shut out noise and save heating and air conditioning costs. Architects: Thomas & Sweet, Colorado Springs. 


Get full use of window-side floor space 


Thermopane* insulating glass permits employes 
to work close to the windows in winter, with- 
out the discomfort from chilliness and drafts. 
This means you get more use from floor space. 
You can gain two feet of comfortable work 
space along a window wall with Thermopane. 
Take into account the cost of modern space 
and you will see that Thermopane pays off. 
Made of two panes of glass and with 14” of 
dry air sealed between, Thermopane has the 
insulating value of a solid ten-inch brick and 
concrete wall. Consequently, Thermopane com- 









Two Panes of Glass 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


ks 





Bondermetic Seal* 
(Metal-to-Glass) 


bines the advantages of a window with those 
of an insulated wall. Thermopane is economical 
because it reduces your air conditioning and 
heating bills and admits maximum natural 
daylight. Employes like it, too, because they 
can see out. 

With window walls of Thermopane, you save a 
lot of exterior masonry, furring, interior plaster 
and paint. On a square foot basis, it is an 
economical wall to build. Be sure you under- 
stand all the ways in which Thermopane saves 


money. Write for latest 7hermopane literature. 
*® 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


6195 Nicholas. Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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it takes 3.5 tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore. Dependable A-C 
turbo-blowers are supplying blast 
furnaces with these huge quantities 
of air at low cost. 


Cuts time for making sand cores 
from days to minutes! Allis-Chalmers 
dielectric core dryers eliminate time- 
wasting steam-out, cooling and cur- 
ing; improve uniformity. 
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America’s strength, 


prosperity and good 
living have been paced 


Auto production is motorized at by its rapidly expanding 


every step. From main roll drive 
motors in steel mills to smaller ones 
for machine tools, thousands of Allis- 


generation and utilization 
of electric power. 


Chalmers motors serve auto makers. 


IN PASSING 


Facts and Figures: “You have to re- 
peat yourself again and again as a- man 
but you should not do so as a writer,” 
Ernest Hemincway told Harvey BrEIT 
of The New York Times. “In writing I 
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Enjoy tt right in your own car! a5 - 
Just one more way America caters to Amer- m= ee 7 | 
ica-on-wheels! * és ae 
a i ee 
Credit your automotive industry—its an a YY 
engineers, designers and production men =a, 
—for 35,000,000 cars on the road .. . for ; owl 
17,000 new vehicles a day that bring you - Ba | 
the latest in styling, comfort, utility and &¢ s 
driving safety. —< F wee, | 
Credit assists to big producing com- © * ” 
panies like Allis-Chalmers! — vit 
Allis-Chalmers giant steel mill motors ~ = gi 
help turn fiery ingots into sheet steel. 
Other A-C motors drive huge body presses, 
thousands of machine tools, miles of con- . 
veyors. Dependable, economical power to = % A 
run them all comes from Allis-Chalmers ° § 
electrical generation and distribution 
equipment. 
* * * 4 — ) 


In fact, Allis-Chalmers assists in manu- 


facturing almost every product of good 
living you can name! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Acme 


Celebrity Night: Edith Piaf (center) charmed Faye, Sonja, Judy, Ginger 


Smash: Biggest night-club news of the 
year was Epirn Piar’s opening at the 
Versailles in New York. Fave EMErson, 
Sonja HENIE, Jupy GARLAND, GINGER 
Rocers, Ropert MONTGOMERY, and Dan 
DaILey, among other luminaries, turned 
out to welcome the tiny French chan- 
teuse. “The Versailles was just about as 
jammed as fire regulations would permit,” 
reported Louis Biancolli in The World- 
Telegram and Sun. “As [Miss Piaf] dis- 
coursed wistful songs about the little 
people of Paris, everybody listened as to 
a personal message ...I never saw such 
listening faces before, not even at the 
Metropolitan. Nobody moved a muscle.” 


Beer Battle: When “people back home” 
complained, the Army cut off its distri- 
bution of a free can of beer a day to front- 
line combat men in Korea. Immediately a 
howl went up. “If a man has a strong 
enough stomach to watch his buddies 
getting killed,” one general remarked “it’s 
strong enough to stand a can of beer.” The 
WCTHU rejoined that “drafted youngsters 
were protected against alcoholism,” but 
Rep. Joun DinceEtt of Michigan intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to restore the 
beer ration. GI’s themselves were bitter. 
“We've been doing the fighting over here 
and it gets plenty bad,” said Pfc. ALBERT 
Coxer of Orange Lake, Fla. “One can of 
beer .. . never hurt anybody.” The Army 
hastily started supplying beer again—but 
money for it was to come from its own 
funds and not from the government. 


Three-Striper: On two weeks’ active 
duty at the Pensacola (Fla.) Naval Air 
Station, radio star ARTHUR GODFREY re- 
ceived a Presidential appointment to full 
commander in the Naval Air Reserve. 
“I am very proud to become a full com- 
mander,” said Godfrey. “Thirty years ago 
I was an apprentice seaman and I wore 
the sailor's hat with equal pride.” 
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Allewanee: Secretary of State DEan 
ACHESON and his brother Epwarp, a 
George Washington University professor, 
still get an allowance from their mother, 
Mrs. Epwarp CAMPION ACHESON of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., according to Dorothy 
McCardle of The Boston Globe. “The 
elder Mrs. Acheson loved giving her little 
boys pin money for a new top ... or a 
bat,” wrote Miss McCardle. “As they 
grew, their spending money grew, too. 
Today, when both Acheson boys have 
done all right for themselves . .. they still 
have monthly cause to remember mama.” 


Rese for a Statesman: Costumed for 
her role of Odette in “Le Lac des Cygnes,” 
prima ballerina Marcor Fonteyn of the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet presented a rose to 
her countryman, Sir GLapwyNn Jess, 
British UN delegate, backstage at 
the Met. The Sadler’s Wells company 
(called by Variety “the hottest thing in 
show biz today”) is completely sold out 
for its New York engagement. 





Acme 


Sir Gladwyn: A rose from Margot 


Facts and Figures: “You have to re- 
peat yourself again and again as a- man 
but you should not do so as a writer,” 
Ernest Hemincway told Harvey BREIT 
of The New York Times. “In writing I 
have moved through arithmetic, through 
plane geometry and algebra, and now 
I am in calculus. If they don’t understand 
that, to hell with them. I won’t be sad 
and I will not read what they say... Let 
them say. Who the hell wants fame over 
a week end? All I want is to write well.” 


Challenge: Because he is tired of watch- 
ing his gubernatorial friends “pose with 
cows at State Fair time, but I’ve never 
seen them in action,” Gov. Henry F. 
ScHRICKER of Indiana has challenged the 
governors of fifteen leading dairy states 
to a milking contest on Oct. 9 at the 
International Dairy Exposition in Indian- 
apolis. “Actions speak louder than words,” 
Schricker warned. “I know the Hoosier 
State will win the contest, if someone 
doesn’t bring in some loaded pails.” First 
to accept the challenge: Gov. Forrest 
Smitu of Missouri. Gov. G. MENNEN 
WixuiaMs of Michigan and Gov. LuTHER 
YOUNGDAHL of Minnesota declined. 


May Bay: A week after former Rep. 
J. ParNELL Tuomas was paroled from 
the Federal penitentiary at Danbury, 
Conn. (Newsweek, Sept. 18), former 
Rep. AnpREw J. May, convicted in July 
1947 of accepting bribes and conspiring 
in connection with wartime munitions 
contracts, was paroled from the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky. 
May, 75, had served 9 months and 13 
days of an 8- to 24-month sentence. 


One Moment, Please: Accustomed as 
he was to public speaking, railroad ex- 
ecutive Frank Lott broke off in the 
middle of an address he was making to 
the Toastmaster Club on the steps of 
Spring Hill College library in Mobile, 
Ala. “I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” 
said Lott, “but something seems to be 
crawling up my leg.” Horrified club mem- 
bers helped Lott dispose of a small rattle- 
snake that had emerged from a crevice 


and was entangled in his pants leg. 


Cleared: In Danbury, Conn., Dr. 
DonaLp F. Gipson, who touched off a 
state investigation when he inherited 
the $100,000 estate of his 74-year-old 
patient, EL1zaABETH AYRES, (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 21), was cleared of a charge that 
he “unduly influenced” the aged spinster. 
At the same time the will was upheld. Dr. 
Gibson said his patient “was like a mother 
to me and was always solicitous of my 
welfare.” But two of Miss Ayres’s cousins, 
FREDERICK Lockwoop, who couldn’t re- 
member when he had last seen her, and 
NELLIE May Garrney, 70, who hadn't 
seen her since she was 10, said they 
would appeal the ruling. 


2 Newsweek 


















Front and Center: Retired Air 
Chief of Staff Gen. Cart SPAAtz 
and At JoLson arrived in 
Tokyo in the same plane en 
route to the front; Spaatz as 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent, 
Jolson to entertain troops. 


Shake Well: Democratic Sen. WILLIAM 
Benton of Connecticut interrupted his 
election campaign to pay a call at the 
White House. He came away with some 
sage Presidential advice on how to win 
votes: “[President Truman] told me to 
shake hands with 25,000 people between 
now and Nov. 7,” said Benton. “He told 
me he shook 200,000 hands in Missouri 
when he ran for the Senate in 1940.” 


Khan’s Kin: The Aga Khan’s youngest 
son, handsome 17-year-old Prince 
SADRUDDIN, arrived in New York on the 
French liner Liberté to study at Harvard. 
Sadruddin told ship reporters his famous 
sister-in-law, RirA HaywortH, was “a 
beautiful girl and a very great friend of 
mine.” Would he follow the example of 
his brother, Prince ALy, and marry an 
American girl? “Why not?” said the 
Prince diplomatically. “American girls are 
the most beautiful in the world. But that 
will be in a little time, I guess.” 


Not a Thing to Wear: During the 
divorce trial between Irnvinc and Preccy 
BARTEL, a well-to-do Redwood City, 
Calif., couple, Superior Court Judge 
ANDREW ScuHuottky learned that Mrs. 
Bartel had to make do with the same 
$300 frock all season. Her sister, Mrs. 
EsTHER SEAMAN, told the judge Mrs. 
Bartel should have at least twelve suits a 
year, eight to ten afternoon dresses cost- 
ing $75 to $300 each, twelve summer 
dresses, a dozen sweaters, about 25 pairs 
of shoes and 36 pairs of hose. Further- 
more, she needed at least six fur coats. 
“I myself have only four,” mourned Mrs. 
Seaman. “But then, I do not have my 
sister's social position.” 
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In business or teaching, it is like a 
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minds, it gets action on your ideas in 
many places at the same time. 

In whatever work you do, D-10 can 
be like an extension of your own per- 
sonality. Better see this machine at 
work! Mail the coupon. 
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MEDICINE 


The Knife and the Child 


Psychiatrists have long known that the 
adult’s attitude toward an operation is to 
a large degree determined by childhood 
experience. But now an increasing num- 
ber of pediatricians, child psychologists, 
and parents have become aware of the 
disastrous effects that surgery may have 


on the emotional life of the child himself. 
Last week Dr. Robert B. Sleight of Johns 
Hopkins University and his wife, Dorothy 
M. Sleight of the McDonogh School, near 
Baltimore, opened up this subject. 

The experience of unconsciousness 
from anesthesia removes the child com- 
pletely and dramatically from his parents. 
Ether, one of the safest and most com- 
monly used anesthetics, causes illusions, 


whirling dreams, and a realistic imagery 
that may disturb the child for months. 
Entry into the operating room with its 
bright lights, masked figures, and instru- 
ments often leaves the youngster fearful 
and anxious. He may even think he has 
been sent away for punishment. 
Studies show the largest percentage 
of postoperative emotional symptoms oc- 
cur in children from 12 to 23 months. Of 


The Healing Atom: Radioisotopes Used Safely to Curb Disease 


From Britain’s special atomic pile at 
Harwell, medical by-products of atomic 
energy, science’s strongest weapon 
against cancer and other diseases, are 
shipped to European hospitals. 

Because radioactive material is dan- 
gerous to use, British hospitals have rap- 
idly perfected methods which insure 


safety to both doctors and patients. 

Dressed in protective clothing, the 
scientist (upper left) wields a radiation 
monitor, which detects contamination 
about his body. A radiotherapist (upper 
right) injects a radioactive solution into 
the arm of a cancer patient. Only with 
isotopes of a small degree of Beta rad- 


iation could the doctor safely treat the 
patient at this close range. A solution of 
radioactive isotopes (lower left) is placed 
in a cupboard with doors of thick lead. 
Waste matter, contaminated by radio- 
activity, is locked in a cellar under the 
hospital (lower right) and later carted to 
a special dumping well in the country. 


European Photos 


Newsweek, September 25, 1950 
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Step ahead into the age where documents can be recorded 
with photographic accuracy in a fraction of a second... 
for a fraction of a cent. 


The recorder photographs up to 

400 check-sizedocumentsaminute © 
with automatic feed... permits 
8mm. or 16mm. photography on 
16mm. film. Photographs one side 

of documents, or both sides simul- 
taneously, with highest clarity. ° 


Step ahead into the age where a five-foot stack of paper 
records can be swiftly compressed into a 1 x 4-inch pack 
of film .. . where the problems of record storage are 
reduced by 9914%. 
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That is the new age of microfilm—an age in which busi- 
ness methods again advance with Burroughs. _— 
























Burroughs brings you efficient microfilm equipment, 
built to precision standards by Bell & Howell, a recog- 
nized leader in fine photographic equipment. This 
modern equipment is ready to simplify, and to lower the 
cost of, the record keeping of your business. . . to substi- 
tute tiny rolls of film for rows of bulky filing cabinets. 





The reader is a marvel of sim- 
blicity for showing clear, read- 
able images—enlarged to actual 
size of original document, or, in 
some cases, larger. Facsimiles can 
easily be made in a few minutes. 







If there are records in your business, there’s a place in 





your business for the speed, economy and efficiency of = wHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
Burroughs microfilm. Call your Burroughs office for a 


4 
demonstration of this new tool for business today. Burroughs 
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means Real protection 


When you specify Realock Fence you have definite 
assurance that your properties are really protected. 
That's because wherever bolts are used on hinges, 
locking devices, or other fittings, nuts can only be 
rémoved from the inside—safely secure from out- 
side tampering. 

Realock Fence is heavily galvanized for greater 
weather resistance ...made extra strong to last 
longer with little or no maintenance expense. 


For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory — or write direct. 


REALOCK FENCE 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenue * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 
Continental Oil Bidg. * Denver 2, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 
1080-19th Avenue * Ookland 6, California 
BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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the psychic reactions, the most prev- 
alent forms are disobedience, temper 
tantrums, anxiety, bed wetting, night- 
mares, eating problems, fear of the dark 
and strange people, overrebelliousness, 
and overdependence. Of all the fears, 
that of the dark remains the longest be- 
cause the unconsciousness of anesthesia 
represents darkness to_the child. 
Children vary in their susceptibility to 
surgical experience, the Sleights report. 
But in general, the child of either sex 
with frequent nightmares, excessive shy- 
ness, and overdependence on his mother 
needs special handling throughout his 
hospitalization. To prevent postoperative 
difficulties, the Baltimore scientists offer 
these suggestions to parents: 
Be calm and matter-of-fact. Explain the 
operation to the child, briefly, simply, 
and repeatedly, if necessary. 
Take the child to the hospital yourself. 
See that he has a familiar book or toy. 
Explain the hospital routine, especially 
the visiting hours. See that he is placed 
in a room with his own age group, and 
that the nurses and visiting doctors know 
his first name. 
Put the child to bed yourself. See that 
he is given an anesthetic or sedative in 
the hospital bedroom before he goes to 
the operating room. Be present to greet 
him when he comes out of the anesthetic, 
preferably with a small gift. 
»When the child comes home, give him 
a sympathetic reception. If he wants to 
talk about his surgical experience, en- 
courage him to do so. Let him use play 
activities to interpret his adventures. This 
will help to relieve possible tension. 


The Competent Quack 


Wherever he “practiced,” 37-year-old 
William R. MacLeod was regarded as an 
able and impressive young doctor. Short 
and stocky, with scholarly spectacles and 
a black mustache, MacLeod, in the past 
five years, had served as resident physi- 
cian and surgeon in six different hospitals 
in New Jersey, New York, and Connec- 
ticut. At one hospital, he assisted in the 
delivery of 475 babies. For the last four 
months, he was senior resident at the 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Hospital, with a re- 
cord of not one medical error. 

Last week, William MacLeod was sen- 
tenced to a year in Westchester County 
Penitentiary for practicing medicine with- 
out a license and illegally using the title 
of doctor. The self-styled M.D. not only 
had no medical degree, he didn’t even 
have a high-school diploma. Police Judge 
John T. McCormick, who imposed the 
jail sentence, had himself received care 
from MacLeod before an operation last 
July at the Dobbs Ferry Hospital. “He 
seemed to be the real McCoy among 
doctors,” murmured the ex-patient. “I am 
amazed to learn that he never even 
worked in a drugstore.” 








MacLeod: A slight case of imposture 


MacLeod, a Canadian, attended school 
in Quebec Province and served as a pri- 
vate in the United States Army medical 
corps during the war. While helping an 
Army. bacteriologist, he studied medical 
books, and on Nov. 1, 1945, began to call 
himself “doctor.” His first post was at 
Women’s Hospital in Brooklyn, where he 
presented photostats of forged medical 
degrees from the Universities of Frank- 
furt and Edinburgh. 

MacLeod’s impersonation was discov- 
ered not through professional investiga- 
tion but through his failure to make an 
installment payment on his car. Upon 
complaint of the finance company, a rou- 
tine check of MacLeod was made in the 
State Department of Education. There it 
was learned that the bright young “doc- 
tor” had never been licensed. 


Doctor Draft 


Reserve medical officers heard the 
good news last week that the Army had 
sharply reduced its call for them. Instead, 
the Army planned an early draft of doc- 
tors and dentists who saw little or no 
service in the second world war. 

The new quota sets a maximum of 364 
doctors and 126 dentists from the re- 
serves—half the call issued Aug. 11 for 
734 reserve doctors and 343 dentists. 
Officials added that probably “consider- 
ably” fewer will be called back. 

The Army now has some 2,650 doctors 
on duty, of which 1,600 are regulars, the 
rest reserves, and some 950 dentists, of 
which 300 are reserves. By next summer, 
the Army expects both the number of 
doctors and of dentists to be doubled. 
Deploring the need for drafting doctors, 
one Army spokesman remarked: “It’s too 
bad, but the truth is that doctors just 
don’t volunteer.” 


Newsweek 
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Turbulent Channels 


Gypsy Rose Lee won fame as a strip- 
teaser. In the last decade she also 
emerged as something of an intellectual 
and author (“The G-String Murders”). 
This summer ABC signed her to M.C. a 
show called What Makes You Tick?— 
billed as a “psychological” quiz. Last 
week, five days before her psychological 
debut (ABC, Saturday, 9-9:30 p.m. 
EDT), Miss Lee became a violently con- 
troversial figure. 

In Chicago, Edward Clamage, head of 
a florist-supply company and for ten years 
chairman of the anti-subversive commis- 
sion of the Illinois American Legion, read 
of Miss Lee’s scheduled show. Clamage 
also was a reader of Red Channels, the 
privately published “report of Communist 
influence in radio and television.” Miss 
Lee’s name was included with 149 others 
in the report as belonging to suspected 
organizations. The inclusion made her, in 
Clamage’s opinion, “a dear and close 
associate of the traitors of our country.” 
On his own initiative, he wired Robert E. 
Kintner, president of ABC, protesting 
Miss Lee’s program. Kintner wired 
Clamage a sworn affidavit by Miss Lee 
signifying her loyalty to the United 
States.* Clamage passed the buck back to 
the publishers of Red Channels, who re- 
fused any further documentation. Miss 
Lee went on the air last week as sched- 





*As second vice president of the American Guild 
iss Lee has taken a loyalty oath. 


of Variety Artists, 
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uled. She also turned the whole matter 
over to her lawyer, H. William Fitelson, 
for appropriate action. 
But the larger issue of who (if any- 
body) was.a radio Red, which was raised 
four weeks ago when General Foods 
Corp. fired actress Jean Muir from The 
Aldrich Family (NEwswerx, Sept. 11) in 
a situation similar to that of Miss Lee’s, 
continued to vex the trade. 
Actors Equity condemned the Muir 
dismissal and claimed the government 
was capable of distinguishing the pro- 
Communists from the anti-Communists in 
the industry. 
>The American Federation of Radio Art- 
ists voted to set up an industrywide 
committee to find a solution to the prob- 
lem, a move General Foods supported. 
PIrene Wicker, radio’s Singing Lady, 
charged that her television program was, 
by a “curious coincidence,” dropped in 
August by the Kellogg Co. after the pub- 
lication of Red Channels. Her inclusion, 
she said, was unjustified. 
Hazel Scott, pianist and wife of Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell, asked to 
appear before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities to clear up her 
inclusion, which she claims has left her 
without a TV sponsor. 
»Meantime, the publishers of Red Chan- 
nels, four ex-FBI men who also put out 
the weekly anti-Communist newsletter 
Counterattack, stood pat. Their spokes- 
man, T. C. Kirkpatrick, maintained that 
the booklet contained only facts “based 
on public documents” (The Daily Worker 

















Mirror Enterprises Syndicate 


Two of a Kind: Marie Wilson was just another well-endowed blond 
actress until she was type-cast as the beautiful dimwit on the 
CBS radio program My Friend Irma. Marie has since played 
Irma in two movies and seen her charms duplicated in a 
comic book. And last week some 37 newspapers took on the 
daily Irma comic-strip version (right) of the real Marie (left). 
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AUDOGRAPH 


dictation costs less! 

Serves best...with 
“push-button” 
convenience! 










Dictation is EASIER 


with AUDOGRAPH 


Every business...SMALL and 
LARGE can save money, time... 
increase individual and office 
output every day of the year! 





Want to halve the time it takes to get 
a letter or memo on paper? Stop 
waiting for anybody or anything... 
pick up the microphone and talk... 
while your ideas are fresh! Take a 
“secretary” along with you... home, 
on business trips, vacation. AUDO- 
GRAPH travels easily . . . will operate 
in your automobile if you wish. 


For better business, better get the 
full facts about AupocrapnH, today! 
The coupon will bring you the com- 
plete story without obligation. 





Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891— origi- 
nators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


NOU CRAPH ==. 


@ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
@ HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Send me Booklet N-9— 
“Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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Henry King 


“perfect as a picture” 


Director of 20th Century-Fox’s film 
“Captain From Castile” flew down South 
America’s West Coast via Panagra. “El 
InterAmericano is a major contribution 
to flying comfort... over a route that’s 
a perfect motion picture setting.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 
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Upholstery In 
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and other newspapers, government: re- 
ports, letterheads, etc.). “It was pub- 
lished so persons desirous of obtaining 
this information could read the facts 
which then would enable them to reach 
intelligent and just conclusions. We are 
not adding any further documentation.” 


Not Smith—Doe 


When Alan E. Brandt, the bustling 
press agent for New York’s razzle-dazzle 
station WNEW, discovered TNSDUNSPHI 
he could scarcely contain himself. Surely 
the best way to further the worthy cause 
of The National Society to Discourage 
Use of the Name Smith for Purposes of 
Hypothetical Illustration* was a WNEW 
singing commercial. Accordingly, this 
week a plea for the Smith cause was 
inserted into the station’s daily efforts on 
behalf of soap, salmon, sausage, et al. 
It ran: 


Captain John was one of them 

And so was Alfred E. 

They would not like to hear their name 
Used hypothetically 


An announcer concluded that if a hy- 
pothetical name must be used for il- 
lustration, John Doe was the answer. 
Doubtless, Brandt thought, the Does 
would be the next names to require 
WNEW’’s aid. 


Gentleman Producer 


Robert Montgomery was the first big 
movie name to swing in solidly with 
television. Last week he was “happy as 
a clam” at the beginning of his second 
season as producer (and sometime star) 
of the bulkily titled show Robert 
Montgomery Presents Your Lucky Strike 
Theater (NBC-TV, alternate Mondays, 
9:30-10:30 p.m. EST). He had already 
firmly introduced a new type to TV’s 
legions of producers, i.e., the calm, 
businesslike administrator. 

From an immaculate office with a 
swept desk at NBC in New York, 
Montgomery manipulates his creative 
staff (director, writer, stage managers, 
and cast) and his six production people 
somewhat in the manner of a bank presi- 
dent overseeing a score of vice presidents. 
Despite his fifteen years in Hollywood’s 
mill, he retains the atmosphere of 
Eastern high society, into which he was 
born. Impeccably dressed, the efficient 
Montgomery looks, at 46, like anything 
but the accepted version of a harried 


TV producer. “I’ve seen him with his 
coat off once in a year,” says an NBC 
associate. 


Montgomery’s outward calm extends 
to his quiet conduct in TV’s hurly-burly, 
a calm, however, that has not reduced 


*A legitimate “organization, complete to member- 
ship cards, a president, and local chapters. 


his program to dignified and dull histri- 
onics. He may feel, as an actor, that 
“artistically, nothing satisfies you except 
the theater.” But speaking as a producer, 
he says, “TV is just as exciting. After all, 
it’s show business, isn’t it?” And show 
business, to Montgomery, is something 
to experiment with and continually im- 
prove. It is his theory that as the motion- 
picture industry mushroomed, so did its 
need for responsibility. But a desire to 
keep movie economics sound kept the 
industry from fully developing “its social, 
entertainment, and political implications.” 
Television, however, “can and will” de- 
velop these implications. 

Montgomery’s particular TV métier is 





Robert Montgomery with coat off 


a biweekly series of movie adaptations, a 
format he feels has the greatest audience 
“penetration.” The opening show last 
week, a version of “The Awful Truth,” 
had no particular implications, but its 
audience penetration was in full evi- 
dence. Montgomery, however, is not sat- 
isfied with his presentation. He won't be 
until he gets room enough to try more 
spacious camera effects. He'll get the 
space early this winter when NBC moves 
his show into the reconverted studio 8-H 
—once the stronghold of Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony Orchestra, now 
to be shuttled either to Carnegie Hall or 
the Center Theater. 

Meantime, television’s gentleman pro- 
ducer is not sitting on his hands. 
Montgomery’s current movie, “Eye Wit- 
ness,” made by his own company last 
year in England, is making the rounds. 
He already has plans to direct, produce, 
and act in another film next summer. He 
writes an occasional magazine article and 
spends parts of three days a week pre- 
paring for his news commentary (ABC, 
= 9:45-10 p.m. EDT). “I dont 
see,” he said last week, “how the hell 
oa can get away from Montgomery. 
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Fe Tek Disiatien.. LORD CALVERT 


Of all the millions of gallons we distill, only the choicest few are fine enough for 


Lord Calvert. That’s why no other whiskey in all the world possesses the unique flavor 
and distinctive lightness of Lord Calvert... the custom-blended whiskey for men of 
moderation who appreciate the finest. That’s why Lord Calvert will make your next 


drink a better drink, and why your guests will compliment your choice. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 


MR, WILLIAM PAHLMANN— 
distinguished interior designer. 
Raised in Texas, Mr. Pahlmann 
worked his way through art 
school—then labored steadily for 
ten years before his unusual talent 
for blending modern and tradi- 
tional styles around a client’s 
personality gained widespread 
recognition. Today, his warm, 
melodramatic interiors beautify 
many of the country’s outstanding 
hotels, department stores and 
private homes. The Westchester, 
N.Y., home above, with its 24 sq. 
ft. mosaic coffee table, is typical 
of his work. 





The Servant’s Servant’ 


Execrriciry is one of man’s most useful 
servants. And aluminum can well be called 
the trusted servant of electricity. 


For aluminum is the most economical of 
all carriers of electrical energy. Not only 
because it’s highly conductive—but also 
because of its strength and lightness, its 
resistance to corrosion, and its extreme 
workability. 


This unique combination of advantages 


explains why aluminum is the most versa- 
tile of metals. 


As a major producer of aluminum for 
the electrical industry ... from power gen- 
eration to appliances ... Kaiser Aluminum 
has built an outstanding reputation for 
quality and service. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, California. 53 sales offices 
and distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industrv 
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Serves power! Almost 80% of all 
electrical conductor being installed 
on transmission lines is aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum, with its fully 
integrated facilities, is a more de- 
pendable source of conductor for 
the electrical industry. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Serves homes! Drop lines made of 
Kaiser Aluminum weatherproofed 
wire deliver electricity efficiently 
at a material cost saving of 15% 
to 30%. Lower your costs on that 
next job by specifying aluminum! 


Serves you! Electric light sockets 
are made of aluminum because of 
its conductivity, lightness, strength, 
workability, economy. For these 
same reasons aluminum plays a 
vital part in television and radio 
sets. Apply Kaiser Aluminum’s 
many advantages to your product! 


Serves industry! Kaiser Aluminum 
is ideal for the rotors of electric 
motors because of its conductivity. 
And it’s economical because it’s 
easily cast, easily machined. 


ee _ » 

Serves everyone! More and more, 
Kaiser Aluminum is helping to 
create better electrical products. 
Used in electrical appliances, it 
conducts heat evenly and quickly, 
keeps its sparkling beauty. Insist 
on alum‘niu:m when you buy! 
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Situation Not Normal 


Just a few days after fighting began in 
Korea, Gen. Douglas MacArthur had 
been authorized to impose military cen- 
sorship on correspondents there. Instead, 
he tossed the problem back to the news- 
men. Write what you please, he said in 
effect, but if you break security or make 
“unwarranted” criticisms you will be held 
responsible personally. 

During the American evacuation of 
Pohang, William Lawrence of The New 
York Times mentioned the MacArthur 
censorship rule before blistering the lack 
of Pohang defenses. Later, at Chinju, 


Seattle Times 


Murrow: Censorship started at home 


Edward R. Murrow sent a_ recorded 
broadcast back: to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in New York. He said 
that his broadcast (containing criticism 
but no security breaches) might be a 
violation of whatever press regulations 
might be in effect. Worried, CBS called 
a top-level huddle and decided to kill 
the whole program. Murrow’s stormy ob- 
jections brought the censorship problem 
to a head in the network’s newsroom and 
for other Americans trying to report the 
war in Korea. 

Last week the Overseas Press Club in 
New York, whose 700 voices can sound 
loudly in the land, cabled a protest to 
MacArthur. The correspondents asked 
for an immediate imposition of a military 
security check on all copy from Korea so 
that all reporters could write by the 
same rules and the military effort could 
not be compromised. 

Even as the correspondents filed their 
demands, the Inchon invasion (see page 
21) highlighted the present lack of an 
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organized system of reportage on the 
war. Attending a native-language press 
conference in Pusan, Bill Shinn, a Korean 
citizen and reporter for the Associated 
Press, heard about the invasion three 
hours before Tokyo released the news. 
An hour after he rushed his story to a 
transmission station, military headquar- 
ters in Tokyo asked all wire services to kill 
any stories they might get on an invasion. 
It was too late. Some morning papers in 
America carried Shinn’s accurate report 
and then Tokyo ordered all invasion stor- 
ies released. Shinn, in the meantime, was 
reminded summarily by the Army that he 
had not been fully accredited as a corre- 
spondent. Temporarily he was denied 
use of Signal Corps phones from Korea to 
the AP in Tokyo. His stories, however, 
could still be filed by other AP men. 


Thunder Across the Bay 


When Hearst’s tired and drab Oakland 
(Calif.) Post-Enquirer folded three 
weeks igo (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 11), a 
hasty meeting was called in the town’s 
only other daily, The Tribune. Said 
The Tribune’s publisher, Joseph R. 
Knowland:* “It’s our responsibility now.” 

Across the bay, however, at Hearst’s 
lusty and prosperous San _ Francisco 
morning Examiner and evening Call- 
Bulletin, plans were simultaneously afoot 
to keep The P-E’s readers in the Hearst 
readership family. 

The Examiner hired Frank Piazzi, 
former city editor of The P-E, to be 
The Examiner's “Oakland bureau man- 
ager.” The bureau was given eight 
staffers and its stories marked for top 
display preference in the San Francisco 
paper. The Call-Bulletin, which already 
had a full-time beat man in Oakland, 
sent a photographer to join him. 

Last week, as The Tribune settled 
down to the job of pitting its solidly 
accepted local prestige against the two 
out-of-towners, it seemed to have at 
least taken the lion’s share of The P-E’s 
ad accounts. Circulationwise it probably 
wasn't doing nearly as well. In its first 
weeks of “lone” operation in Oakland it 
had added only about 20,000 readers 
to its 151,000 regulars. About 55,000 
others were left for Hearst’s husky twins 
across the bay. 


The Blade Is Keen 


What part could a stateside newspaper 
best play to propagate the Marshall plan? 
To find out, last month, The Toledo 
Blade inserted an ad asking that ques- 
tion in the Paris edition of The New 
York Herald Tribune. Last week, after 
printing about a hundred replies, mostly 
from traveling Americans, in its own 
paper, The Blade said that it would soon 


*Whose son, William F. Knowland, is Califor- 
nia’s junior Republican senator. 











ASK YOUR DEALER 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. : 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “‘Z”’ for 
genuine Pennzoil. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 





TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 


AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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“Aw, cut it out! You won't get 
extra Angostura* in your drink 
again, if you act like this!” 


pnO5TUpn 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura can add the same spicy aromatic 
tang to gravies, fruits, or hard sauces that it 
gives to the perfect Old Fashioned. Try it! 
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ON THE MARCH 


Business is good in this center of diversified 
industries and distribution. 

Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
\, 600 Constantly modem rooms. 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 


% Syracuse HOTEL SYRACUSE 
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NEWSWEEK overseas 


A NEWS SERVICE UNMATCHED 
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propose and back some concrete projects. 

Some of the likeliest looking, for The 
Blade: a_ subscription-swapping drive 
to get U.S. papers into circulation abroad 
and foreign papers before readers in 
America; a tabloid picture paper cram- 
med with ordinary snapshots of life in 
America (Toledo and other more typical 
communities, not Hollywood, being the 
focus); a newspaper service to exchange 
“how we live” articles between the news- 
papers of Europe and America. 


Hellbox 


bAt a Second Avenue station of the 
Independent Subway system, hundreds 
of Queens-bound New Yorkers were sent 
shoving and shouting against closed doors 
when a sputtering short circuit caused by 
a loose brakeshoe stalled the train. A 
score of persons were slightly injured. 
Routine newspaper accounts of the in- 
cident recorded the panic. One account 
joined it. Across the tabloid front page of 
The New York Post’s “blue 7 final” a 
scream-size headline in 144-point type 
said “Blast, Panic in Subway.” Inside, 
The Post’s story led off with a description 
of “a blinding explosion” and followed 
that with the eye-opening news that the 
subway train had been halted by an 
“ear-splitting flash.” 

>This week lawyers for The New York 
Daily News prepared to appeal a court 
ruling that would cut off a story source 
dear to The News’s tabloid heart. Under 
the ruling, all papers filed in divorce 
suits in New York would be sealed. 
Publication of their contents would be 
libelous. First, replied The News, the 
ruling would restrict the freedom of the 
press. Second, it would serve no pur- 
pose. “The mere suggestion of marital 
infidelity without any of the details which 
go to make up obscenity,” said The 
News's brief on the matter, “is not so 
shocking to public morals today as to 
require that the public be shielded from 
knowledge that it exists.” More particu- 
larly, The News was on the adverse end 
of the $500,000 libel suit that had 
prompted the ruling in the first place. In 
that case the court had decided that 
the “suggestions,” as published in a News 
article in 1948, had been shocking 
enough to force Robert R. Stevenson, an 
executive of General Foods Corp. to 
leave his $19,000-a-year job. 


Spin of the Compass 


On newsstands, The New York Daily 
Compass gets 10 cents a copy from its 
51,000 readers. What they, in turn, get 
for the comparatively high price, twice 
that of most other Manhattan dailies, is a 
tabloid concoction that includes general 
news coverage, book condensations, 
household hints, a $37,500 picture-puzzle 
contest, and a heavy-handed helping of 


self-conscious, left-wing solutions to most 
of the world’s problems. 

Last week they also got something that 
few newspaper readers ever see and that 
no publisher ever wants to print: a de- 
tailed accounting of the paper’s heavy fi- 
nancial losses. The reason for printing the 
statement was another unusual offering 
to Compass readers. In editorials prom- 
inently displayed throughout the week, 
they were asked to buy $300,000 worth 
of nonvoting common stock in The Com- 
pass. This “chance of a lifetime” was 
offered at $10 a share. 

To serve its readers from May 1949 to 
May 1950, The Compass said, it had 
taken a net loss of $514,112.69. Also, out- 
standing against the company there were 
$105,000 in notes for loans from nine per- 
sonal friends of The Compass’s editor, 
Ted O. Thackrey. Almost entirely de- 
pleted was the nest egg that got The 
Compass started in the first place, seven- 
teen months ago: a $750,000 capital .in- 
vestment by 64-year-old Mrs. Anita 
McCormick Blaine, daughter of the 
founder of the McCormick Harvester for- 
tune. Now seriously ill, Mrs. Blaine had 
been ordered by her doctors to cease all 
business dealings. Confined to her stately 
home near Chicago’s North Side, she 
hadn’t even been told of The Compass’s 
financial sickness. 

Thackrey himself said he was confi- 
dent that the paper’s ailment wouldn’t be 
fatal even if it didn’t get the $300,000 
shot in the arm. Its published bal- 
ance sheet, however, could list only 
$124,000 in current assets. And only 
$16,000 of that was cash on hand or in 
the bank. 





Exposure: Stanley Tretick, Acme 
photographer, holds the punc- 
tured film pack that saved him 
from North Korean shrapnel on 
the most dangerous battlefront 
newsmen have ever covered. 


Newsweek 
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— TRANSITION — 


International 


Flyboy: A Rickenbacker joins up 


Accepted: Wearing a big grin WILLIAM 
F. RICKENBACKER, 22, son of EppiE 
RICKENBACKER, the first-world-war flying 
ace, tried on an officer’s cap after he had 
been accepted for air-cadet training; in 
New York, Sept. 11. William said his dad 
told him: “Listen to your superiors and 
do what they say.” 


Honored: Gen. Omar N. BrAbDLey, 57, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by 
promotion to five-star general; in Wash- 
ington last week, by unanimous action of 
Congress. Rep. Dewey Short of Missouri 
told a cheering House: “Words fade in 
the shadow of this man’s deeds. When 
history is written, Bradley will shine in it 
like Mars itself.” 


Diverced: Onetime child star JAckiE 
Coocan, 36, and his third wife, 
Ann McCormack, 26, in Los Angeles, 
Sept. 14. Mrs. Coogan’s sister, Dolores 
McCormack, testified that Coogan “de- 
lighted in tormenting Annie.” 


Died: Harvey Dow Gipson, 68, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York, civic leader and commissioner 
directing the American Red Cross in 
Europe in both world wars; of a heart 
ailment, in New York, Sept. 11. 

PLov Crayton, 63, close friend and 
business partner of Jimmy Durante, one- 
time partner in the night-club team of 
Clayton, Jackson, and Durante; of can- 
cer, in Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. 12. 
PSara ALLGoop, 66, Irish-born actress 
who had a distinguished career for 25 
years with the Abbey Players before 
appearing on the New York stage and in 
Hollywood films; in Hollywood, Sept. 13. 
>Turopore A. PENLAND, 101, last com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic; of a heart attack, in Van- 
couver, Wash., Sept. 13. 

PARTHUR STRINGER, 76, novelist, poet, 
and film writer (“The Perils of Pauline”) ; 
in Mountain Lakes, N.J., Sept. 14. 


September 25, 1950 
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THE THIRD 


.. the most exciting 
news in food today! 


it holds a ““white magic” which; 
adding no flavor of its own, 
dramatically brings out more 
flavor in familiar foods than 
you've ever tasted before. An 
infant product of alert American 
enterprise, it is already in daily 
use in thousands of kitchens 


ALL OVER AMERICA, in homes, in 
dining places, in food plants, there’s a 
growing hum of excitement about a 
product that does strange and wonderful 
things for the flavor of foods. 

It is not a flavoring. Nor is it an 

ordinary seasoning or condiment. It is 
like nothing American food-lovers have 
ever known. Adding no taste, color or 
aroma of its own, it marvelously brings 
out the natural flavor in foods. 
The product is Ac’cent. Just a touch of 
this amazing Ac’cent, and chicken tastes 
more chicken-y. A bit of Ac’cent, and 
your steaks and roasts yield up a de- 
lightful fullness of flavor that you never 
dreamed they had. A sprinkle of Ac’cent 
in soups, stews, gravies, vegetables, gives 
a lift to flavor that home cooks and 
expert chefs are quick to recognize. 

Another remarkable virtue of Ac’cent 
is in sustaining flavor. It combats the 
loss of flavor which ogcurs 
when food is held ovef/for a 
period of time—consgfves the 
good fresh taste of foods: > 
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Ac’cent is a new product. Yet the orig- 
inal discovery was made years ago by 
the flavor-hungry Orientals, seeking to 
give life and taste to their monotonous 
diet. They learned that adding one of 
the aminos— glutamate—definitely im- 
proved the taste of their pallid foods. 
Since then, here in the United States— 
by substantial investment in research and 
facilities—techniques have been developed 


.and patented for extracting monosodium 


glutamate from vegetable sources. This, re- 
fined to the highest known degree of purity 
(99+%), and in the form of sparkling 
crystals, is Ac’cent. The new Ac’cent plant 
in San Jose, California, is the world’s 
largest and finest. 


Pn many proceaed, fos yor bug 


Unknowingly you may already have 
enjoyed the wonderful effect of Ac’cent. 
For it is in use today by food processors 
and canners whose brands you know 
well. And more manufacturers every 
month are inquiring about it and 
proving its benefits in tests on their 
own food products. 

Also, Ac’cent is no stranger 
to the kitchens of many hotels 
and fine restaurants. Your own 


Poon, maxes | 
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even now be using Ac’cent to put an 
extra notch of flavor in their dishes. 
The enthusiasm of such people is sig- 
nificant. For their very success depends 
on the good food they provide. 


Makes food, flavors sing 


Ac’cent is not a substitute for anything 
you now use. You salt, pepper and sea- 
son your food as always. Simply add a 
touch of Ac’cent—and cook in your reg- 
ular way. The Ac’cent blends and brings 
out, like magic, the combined effect of 
the seasoning and the natural flavor 
of the food itself.* 

The proof is startling. A ‘‘with-and- 
without” test on some familiar food— 
hamburger, for instance—has given 
many a skeptic the surprise of his life. 
The fuller, richer flavor of the portion 
with Ac’cent is eloquent proof that 
Ac’cent ‘“‘makes food flavors sing.”’ 

Few food items have ever stirred so 
much excitement. Ac’cent is headed 
straight, and moving fast, to its logical 
place—the third shaker on the American 
stove-top and dining table. 

And it is coming your way —wherever 
you live. It is in daily use in ever- 
increasing thousands of homes; sold in 
more and more food stores everywhere. 
If you don’t find it readily, write address 









avorite dining-places may below for names of nearest stores. 


INTERNATIONAL 


> MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


In Canada: International Agricultural Corporation, Ltd. 


*How does Ac’cent work? While science is searching for the complete 
answer, it has been established that Ac’cent urges the taste buds to a 
quick, intense and sustained appreciation of food flavors. 











The Periscope 


Business Trends 


>Consumers will begin to feel the real impact of the 
inflation spiral late this fall and winter. By then, retail 
prices will more fully reflect the post-Korean price 
hikes in materials. 


Clothing and small appliances will pace the home-front 
price parade. Men’s suits will be higher, rising 15 to 
20 per cent by spring. Prices of women’s coats, suits, 
blouses, and hosiery are all due to jump substantially. 
Toasters, irons, and other household wares are already 
on the way up. Next: a wide variety of goods—from 
raincoats to “squeeze-type” cosmetic bottles—made 
from plastics. 


Manpower joins material shortages as a serious indus- 
trial mobilization problem. Labor Department experts 
now believe the pinch, particularly in skilled workers, 
will be more severe and more widespread than had 
been anticipated. Employment is currently at a record 
62,500,000, and factory hiring is still zooming. Mean- 
while, the unemployment pool is drying up. 


Compulsory manpower legislation, however, is not yet 
in the works. Secretary Tobin clings to the hope that 
the 1.800 government employment offices across the 
country will be able to fill defense jobs. There is 
little chance of a fixed national policy on draft defer- 
ment of workers; local draft boards will decide each 
case on the basis of defense requirements in specific 
communities. 


>The government is finally taking steps to boost the 
supplies of critical materials. It will spend $5,000,000 
to restore idle nickel producing facilities at Nicaro, 
Cuba, and $9,000,000 to reopen five magnesium plants 
in this country. The National Security Resources 
Board, in conjunction with the Interior Department, is 
now exploring the possibility of boosting domestic out- 
put of manganese. 


>The chemical industry continues its mammoth plant- 
expansion program. For the second straight year, it 
will invest over $1,000,000.000 in new facilities in 
1950. The industry’s capacity has been more than 
doubled since 1'940. 


Meanwhile a serious shortage of carbon black threat- 
ens. Used as a binder agent, carbon black is ‘a chemical 
necessity in processing both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. Natural gas, from which carbon black is derived, 
is in plentiful supply, but the processing capacity 
would have to be enlarged to keep pace with expand- 
ing rubber consumption. 


Newsweek, September 25, 1950 


PUse of liquefied petroleum gas (derived from the 
chemical propane) as a motor fuel is growing. The 
highly volatile fuel is 15 per cent more economical 
than regular gasoline—including the cost of construct- 
ing storage space. Large users, such as long-distance 
trucking companies, which have the facilities for stor- 
age, are turning more and more to the liquefied 
petroleum product. 


An aviation-fuel shortage is at least a short-range pos- 
sibility. Peak capacity for turning out 100 octane gaso- 
line in the second world war was 600,000,000 gallons 
a day; now that capacity is probably 100,000,000 gal- 
lons daily. But modern planes are using increasing 
amounts of 115 and 145 octane gas, and that requires 
expanding chemical capacity to get the benzene 
needed to step up octane rating. 


Electric-power capacity is expanding at a record rate. 
On V-J Day, total U.S. power capacity was 
50,000,000 kilowatts; it’s now running at around 
67,500,000 kilowatts. By the end of 1953, plans call 
for an output of 83,000,000 kilowatts, a 66 per cent 
increase over the 1945 figure. 


Public power construction will not be curtailed in the 
foreseeable future. Secretary of Interior Chapman has 
ordered the program to be “continued undiminished,” 
and at least 663,100 kilowatts will be added to gener- 
ating capacity this year. One possible expansion prob- 
lem is the copper shortage, but aluminum substitutes 
for conductors are being pushed within the industry. 


New real-estate curbs are in the works. The Federal 
Reserve Board will clamp tight restrictions on all pri- 
vately financed construction; the aim is to taper off the 
still-roaring building boom, which is swallowing up 
vast amounts of critical materials, labor, and transporta- 
tion. Because home financing is not covered exclusively 
by single mortgages, the FRB will probably require 
that all financing—first, second, and third mortgages— 
not exceed a certain percentage of the sales price 
on new homes. 


>The sugar “scare” is fast petering out. Added sign 
that there never was a shortage problem: of the 
600,000 tons the U.S. bought from Cuba recently, 
75,000 tons have been quietly sold to England and 
Canada. Negotiations are under way to sell another 
125,000 tons to India. 


Development of the week: Treasury officials worry 
about how to “sell” a new savings-bond drive. In 
1940-45, the bonds soaked up a large pool of personal 
savings, easing inflationary pressures. But now, with 
inflation snowballing, the public wonders what a new 
investment would be worth when the time to cash in 
arrives. Harvard economist Sumner Slichter suggests 
that a cost-of-living clause—on the pattern of recent 
wage contracts—be put in new bonds. 
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WORK: Swift electric action on this New Remington permits typing with 
greater ease, greater speed, greater accuracy. Gone forever are the 
pounding of typewriter keys... fatiguing hand carriage return... time 
consuming hand spacing. In addition, because of exclusive impression 
control as many as twenty and more crystal clear carbons may be 
obtained in one typing. 
TIME: Distinctive finger fitted keys designed to allow flying fingers, to 
flow smoothly...turn out more work, better work, in less time. 
MONEY: In test after test where the Electri-conomy has been installed, 
increased typing output is piling up extra profits—10% ...20%...50% 
and higher are the savings percentages reported by satisfied users. 
Send the coupon today for the amazing ECONOMY story of the Rem- 
ington Electri-conomy Typewriter. 


MAKE THE Glectri-comomy TEST IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY! 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Wheels Start Grinding on Controls 


The nation’s new economic mobiliza- 
tion machinery was still in the tooling-up 
stage. Last week the government agen- 
cies charged with handling the controls 
program were busy with planning ses- 
sions. The most concrete action came 
from the National Production Authority. 
Under the chairmanship of William H. 
Harrison, on leave as head of Internation- 
al Telephone & Telegraph, the NPA: 
POrdered manufacturers to limit their 
inventories of 32 types of scarce materials 
to “practicable minimum working” levels. 
Suppliers, under the directive, were 
barred from delivering materials covered 
by the order if they have reason to be- 
lieve their customers have piled up too 
much inventory. A “practicable minimum 
working” level was defined as “the small- 
est amount of material from which a per- 
son can reasonably meet his deliveries .. . 
on the basis of his currently scheduled ... 
rate of operation.”* 
>Met with the heads of 21 major steel 
corporations, who were asked to give 
estimates of how far the industry was pre- 
pared to expand beyond the 106,000,000- 
ton goal now set for the end of 1952. 
Both Commerce Secretary Sawyer and 
NPA Director Harrison made it clear that 
defense supplies of steel would be chan- 
neled voluntarily for some time. 
>Met with nine primary copper produc- 
ers to discuss an allocations program for 
the metal in the tightest supply situation. 
Indications were that a formal copper 
priorities system would be set up well 
before one for steel. A continuing copper 
advisory committee, to work with the 
NPA, was established. 
>Met with aluminum and zinc producers 
to discuss supply problems, and planned 
similar meetings this week with lumber 
and chemical executives. 

Actual staffing of the NPA was pro- 
ceeding slowly. Aside from Harrison’s 
post, the only key job to be filled so far 
was that of general counsel. It went to 
Manly Fleischmann, Buffalo lawyer con- 
sidered one of the best legal brains on 
the War Production Board of the second 
world war. Harrison has also brought into 
the NPA George Wilde, an investment 
broker associated with him during WPB 
days, and W. Howard Chase of General 
Foods Corp. 

Within the next several weeks, 
Harrison will have to fill out his organiza- 
tion with at least six or eight key appoint- 
ments to handle civilian requirements, 
labor production, manpower needs, the 
role of small business in the defense 





rh. a of items placed under inventory control 
wh ded practically every key industrial material—a 
= — of building supplies, chemicals, forest or 

%od products, iron and steel products, metals and 
minerals, rubber, and textiies. 


Newsweek, September 25, 1950 





Harrison: First, inventory controls 


production effort, industry operations, 
and programming. 

At the National Security Resources 
Board—happy that its chief, W. Stuart 
Symington, had been selected for the top 
job of defense production coordinator— 
things were quiet during the week. 
(Symington himself, however, was mak- 
ing news: he lashed out in a public state- 
ment at price “chiselers” organized to 
make a “profiteering profit” and promised 
that a government crackdown was due.) 
The NSRB was still pressing the Defense 


Department to list the specific materials 
it needs for the rearmament program; 
officials were hopeful that the shift in 
secretaries would speed up the process. 
Overlooked in the first reports on the 
organizational setup of the economic mo- 
bilization effort was the role chartered by 
the President for his Council of Economic 
Advisers as a sort of “economic general 
staff” to the NSRB and all the other agen- 
cies. Under the leadership of Leon 
Keyserling, the council is bound to play a 
prominent part in the over-all planning. 
Observers will be watching closely to see 
how Symington and Keyserling hit it off. 


RAILROADS: 


The Freight-Car Pinch 


Even in New York City, where more 
empties originate than any place in the 
world, there were complaints last week 
of a freight-car shortage. And if New 
York was in trouble, it was easy to imag- 
ine what was happening in the rest of the 
country. From the lumber mills of Oregon 
to the industrial plants of Massachusetts 
there came one steady cry: “Who's got 
all the freight cars?” 

There was an answer, but it didn’t 
help much. No one has “all the freight 
cars.” There are some 38,792 more re- 
quests each day for cars than there are 
cars available. And, although the Ko- 
rean war undoubtedly is contributing 
to the shortage, the business boom is 
the prime factor. Last week, amid a 
storm of accusations and denials, a few 
facts stood out: 
>The nation’s railroads had been retiring 





The ICC orders the freight cars out of the yards and on the road 
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The First Lubricated-for-Life 
Ball Bearing was Designed 


and Built by NEW DEPARTURE 


Y originating and developing ball bearings that are Lubricated: 

for-Life, New Departure made a major contribution to 

mechanical conveyor methods—to the miracle of modern mass 
production. 


Sealed to keep dirt out and lubricant in, these bearings resist 
loads of all kinds without material wear or need for adjustment 
of any kind. 


Operating under the most rugged conditions, carriers developed 
around these self-sealed ball bearings are giving years of service 
without any cost for greasing. 


If you design, manufacture or use conveyor systems, you will 
want a copy of the informative new booklet about New Departure 
Conveyor Bearings and the services that go with them. This book- 
let will be mailed promptly to requests on business letterheads: 


Nothing Kells Like a Ball... 





BUSINESS 


old freight cars faster than they had been 
replacing them with new rolling stock. It 
was partly a matter of sheer necessity, 
but the action also reflected the business 
letdown of 1949, when there was a sur- 
plus which could be culled for substan- 
dard cars. 

Railroads, when buying steel, had held 
their orders to a minimum, thereby losing 
priority when big reorders were suddenly 
called for. 

Many firms had gone back to prewar 
standards, putting smaller loads on each 
car and taking their time in turning them 
loose for more business. 

Last week, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came out from behind the 
mountain of complaints with a stopgap 
measure aimed at tightening up freight 
operations while a car-building program 
was under way. In three orders, the ICC 
directed that shippers and receivers be 
fined heavily for holding cars more than 
48 hours. The second order directed rail- 
roads to “spot” cars at unloading docks 
within 24 hours of their arrival in the sta- 
tion area—and get them out in the same 
length of time after unloading. The ICC’s 
third order prohibited use of “ferry” 
cars, for moving goods from one plant to 
another within or between adjacent cities 
such as St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Off Balance: But while the new orders 
might cut a few corners, the basic prob- 
lem would remain unsolved for a long 
time to come. Ever since 1945, the rail- 
roads have been retiring huge amounts 
of rolling stock. Only in. 1948 was the 
scale tipped the other way. In that year, 
96,204 new cars were installed and 
72,595 retired. The reason was an all- 
time high in car shortages which tied up 
industry and agriculture in 1947. 

By September 1950, the cycle was re- 
peating itself. Up through August of this 
year, the roads had junked 49,000 cars 
and had installed only 19,000. The total 
on the road—1,720,000—was 29,000 less 
than a year ago. 

But by last week, orders for new cars 
had jumped to 88,000 and production 
schedules had been raised from 1,500 a 
month to 5,600. Experts estimated that 
eventually, the replacement program 
would have to be stepped up to more 
than 12,500 a month, to take care of 
all needs. 

This estimate had been made, how- 
ever, without consideration of one major 
dark spot on the over-all economic pic- 
ture—steel supply. In Washington, ICC 
officials said privately that steel com- 
panies had promised them enough mate- 
rial “to build as many freight cars as 
capacity would permit.” But with the 
possibility that the program would call 
for the allocation of more than 3,600,000 
tons of steel a year, both railroad and 
steel men were dubious. They would 
build plenty of cars, but the end of the 
shortage was still way down the track. 


Newsweek, September 25, 1950 
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Ask for it, and you can get an all-aluminum antenna on your 
house when your TV set is installed. Then moisture-drip from 

iton it will never dark-stain your house. The element (top part) is 
00 a usually Alcoa Aluminum. If your installer doesn’t have masts 
that of Alcoa Aluminum, he can get them from his local Alcoa 

gram distributor, who also has wire for grounds. .. . Here, as in 
noe CT other household products like screening and windows, the 
re of famous corrosion resistance of Alcoa Aluminum is para- 
how- mount. In others, aluminum’s light weight or strength makes 
major it preferred. Today, so many better buys for home, farm or 
> pic- industry are made of “the light metal that lasts”. ALUMINUM 


ICC COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1795 W Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The light metal 


1 and Y ® WHATEVER YOU’RE BUYING, for work or leisure, 

would | look first at the product made of Alcoa Aluminum. You'll that lasts 
of the ry find it lighter, stronger, more lasting. . a better buy 

track. 
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What ELSE 
but F 


What else but Ford for FUN! For that 
big-car feel—yes, and for everything that 
counts in a car, it’s Ford, Ford, FORD! 












What else but Ford for QUIET! Listen What else but Ford for STYLE! Ford 


to the Fords go by (if you can) and re- _—_ gives you “Fashion Car” Styling in every 


member that they’re even quieter to ridé —_ line — quality coachwork in every detail. 
in—for they’re “sound conditioned” in Big car roadability, too—with King- 
doors, roofs and body panels! Size Brakes that work 35% easier! 








What else but Ford for ECONOMY! What else but Ford for COMFORT! 
With a combination of advanced-design § In Ford you get a smooth “Mid Ship” 
“Power Dome” Combustion Chambers, Ride... cushioned by “Hydra-Coil” 
Loadomatic Ignition and “Equa-Flo” Springs i in front, “Para-Flex” Springs 
Cooling you get real fuel economy! in rear. Seats are sofa-wide! 





What else but Ford for POWER! 
Take your choice of Ford’s “whisper- 
quiet” 100 h.p. V-8, the same type en- 
gine used in America’s most costly cars 
—or the advanced 95 h.p. Six! 








What else but Ford for SAFETY! 
You ride secure in Ford’s heavy-gauge 
all-steel “Lifeguard” Body! Smart up- 
holstery fabrics and fittings provide the 
interior beauty of a fine home! 


: in your future.... 
with a future 
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Your 
friendly 
Ford Dealer 
invites you to 
“Test Drive” 
a new Ford 
today. | 
You'll love it! | 
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TRAVEL: ie 
S Dj . BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
nmer Disappointment 
_ PI COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
As the summer travel season reached 
its official close on Labor Day, and steam- y NATION-WIDE 
ship and airlines began to tot up the score, wages 
‘ one fact was clear: Holy Year had not 
drawn as many American dollars to Eu- 
rope as had been expected. More sailings 
tf and flights had not hiked he mamber of A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
> tourists appreciably above 1949's count. ’ 
| Travel men put the blame on one cause: tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
a Prices were too high. 4 J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 
$ Some individual carriers did show re- over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
markable gains over last year. British fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
Overseas Airways, from June | through ave 7 th ; it: HORE id 
August, boosted its passenger load 79 can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in re lucing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. { Our 
“ facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone J]&H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 
INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Yi Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
uge 63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
> NEW YORK CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - DETROIT 
the CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 

















European 


Customs: Business was usual 


5 per cent. From May 15 to Labor Day, Air 
France, running fourteen flights a week 
in each direction as against ten last vear, 
chalked up a 30 per cent increase. The 
French Line, with nineteen additional 
sailings, had a 112 per cent gain. 

But other lines didn’t fare so well. 
American Overseas carried only 12.5 per 
cent more passengers from . January 

















through August 1950 than it had in the 
fe... same months of ’49; TWA, the only “1 can’t tell where you lost your billfold, but why worry? You get a 
: American carrier to fly direct to Rome, quick refund for your Americ in Express Travelers Cheques!” 
re rere ys nm poe ig <i totals by * slim You know in advance that your cash is safe if you convert it to American 
in " foal yas, gy Pan any we ” his Express Travelers Cheques . . . for if these cheques are lost or stolen or 
| sae aie eS ae ot See: Oe destroyed you get a quick refund! And because they’re the most widely 
x Tie toa ee ae accepted cheques in the world your signature is the only identification you 
; , . : = 
: oe; - ‘ 7 ro spend th here. 
ships on its Atlantic run this year, re- ! —-* abs é pin 
ported that during July and August it Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express : 
carried only 2 per cent more fares to and Western Union olfices. Only 75¢ per $100. 
Europe; and the United States Lines did CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE : 
less than 6 per cent better than last year. ) : 
Airline people credit the lack of new | AMERICAN EXPRESS 


business to their own high fares. Said 


| . 
one: “We should be priced to serve TRAVELERS CHEQUE f 
teachers, students, and the middle-in- MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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INDUSTRY AND THE WAR... 


During the second world war 
rubber was called the United 
States’ “most critical problem.” 
With added military demands 
piled on top of record civilian 
use, what is the country’s posi- 
tion today? Where does Russia 
stand in regard to rubber? After 
checking and rechecking, NEws- 
WEEK’S Business staff has come 
up with the answers in the sec- 
ond of a series of special re- 
ports on American industry and 
the road ahead. 


When the shooting started in Korea, 
motorists -flocked to their dealers to 
stock up on tires. The magnitude of 
the buying rush was revealed last 
week when the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association reported July sales figures. 
Producers’ shipments of passenger cas- 





ings for the month totaled 10,421,758. 
The figure, commented the RMA, was 
“astounding.” It was 18 per cent higher 
than in June, 53 per cent above July 
1949, and eclipsed all previous marks. 
Bus and truck tire sales also zoomed. 

Change: It was evident that the 
American car owner still had vivid 
memories of the second world war. 
Ten months after Pearl Harbor, a com- 
mittee appointed by the government 
to study the rubber situation, and 
headed by Bernard Baruch, called it 
“our most critical problem.” But, 
whether the average citizen is aware 
of it or not, the picture has changed 
materially—and for the better. 

Most important of all, the United 
States is far less dependent on natural 
rubber than at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. In the last decade, the 
government has_ invested some 
$700,000,000 in 22 synthetic plants. 
The results of this rubber “insurance 
policy” are dramatic. In 1941, less 
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than 1 per cent of the nation’s total 
consumption of 781,000 long tons of 
new rubber was man-made. By 1945, 
with natural sources largely cut off 
by the war, the synthetic material 
accounted for 87 per cent of con- 
sumption. This year it is estimated 
that 44 per cent of the total used will 
bear a made-in-America label (see 
chart). Capacity to produce synthetic 
rubber is today a whopping 925,000 
tons, more than was consumed at the 
height of the second world war. 

The man-made substance is also 
much improved over the product 
turned out in the early war years. 
A new type of general-purpose syn- 
thetic, or GR-S, as it is known in the 
trade, has been developed. Called 
“cold” rubber, this material is made 
at a temperature of 41 degrees Fahr- 
enheit instead of at 122 degrees as 
with the older type GR-S. The in- 
dustry claims that a tire with cold 
rubber treads, containing only 25 per 
cent natural, gives 15 to 25 per cent 
more mileage than all-crude casings. 

No Change: But one part of the 
rubber picture is unchanged. South- 
east Asia remains the source for nine- 
tenths of the world’s supply of crude 
and for 96 per cent of U.S. natural 
consumption. In 1941, this country im- 
ported 1,029,267 long tons of crude; 
this year, about 800,000 tons will 
probably be brought in. 

And Southeast Asia, as in 1941, is 
once again a global “hot spot.” Com- 
munist bands are shooting up the 
countryside in Malaya and _ Indo- 
China. Indonesia is racked by internal 
strife. Meanwhile, Red China, with 
its hordes of seasoned troops, poses a 
constant threat to the “rubber basket.” 

Even synthetic production presents 
a supply problem. Some 160,000 long 
tons of the government’s 760,000-ton 
GR-S capacity depend on the use of 
butadiene derived from industrial 
alcohol. (GR-S is made by joining or 
“copolymerizing” styrene and buta- 
diene. The former comes from pe- 
troleum or coke; the latter. is made 
from alcohol or petroleum.) To re- 
activate these Federally owned buta- 
diene plants will require 115,000,000 
gallons or about one-third of all the 
industrial alcohol produced in the 
U.S. last year. Scraping up this amount 
is a problem now getting close atten- 
tion in Washington. One possible 
solution: utilization of potable alcohol 
facilities, which would mean a cut in 
domestic whisky supplies. 

Obtaining sufficient styrene is an- 
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other hurdle. To meet government 
reactivation plans, some 190,000 tons 
of the chemical will be needed an- 
nually, or about 63 per cent of the 
nation’s present capacity. Use for 
civilian products will undoubtedly 
have to be curtailed. Bearing the 
brunt of the styrene supply pinch: 
the plastics industry. 

Appraisals: How well our rubber 
resources—both natural and man-made 
—can meet the requirements of a “lim- 
ited” or all-out war depends, of course, 
on military needs. These are still to be 
blueprinted.* But top executives of 
the “big four” rubber companies agree 
on this much—the United States is in 
good shape for the current mobiliza- 
tion program. Their appraisals: 
Harry E. Humphreys Jr., president 
of U.S. Rubber: “We are in better 
shape to do this job than ever before.” 
PHarvey Firestone Jr., chairman of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber: “If the war 
does not spread ... and natural-rubber 
production continues at its present 
rate, there should be sufficient rubber 
for military and normal civilian needs.” 
>P.W. Litchfield, chairman of Good- 
year Tire & »Rubber: “The U.S. can 
meet defense and essential civilian 
needs barring military demands 





“Defense demands are bound to be high. The 
armed forces’ shopping list is long and includes 
items ranging from truck tires and tank treads to 
life rafts and raincoats. An Army tank-carrying 
tractor-trailer, for instance, takes more than the 
rubber in 400 passenger-car tires. More than 10 


ah ent of the weight of a modern submarine is 
ibber, . 
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... THE RUBBER PICTURE 


greater than second-world-war pro- 
portions.” 

John L. Collyer, president of B.F. 
Goodrich: The government’s reacti- 
vation program “should make avail- 
able rubber supplies adequate to 
provide for military and all essential 
civilian uses.” 

How does Russia’s rubber position 
stack up against that of America? Like 
the United States, the Soviets control 
no sources of tree rubber. Estimates 
are that the U.S.S.R. imported 105,000 
long tons of crude last year. Recently 
the Reds have been ‘exceptionally ac- 
tive in world rubber markets: In June 
and July, for instance, they bought 
a total of 40,000 tons. Russia’s syn- 
thetic capacity is “guesstimated” by 
industry experts at about 250,000 tons 
yearly compared with the United 
States’ 925,000 tons. 

Supply is only one facet of the 
rubber story. The material is of little 
use unless and until it can be turned 
into tires, tank treads, transmission 
belts, and a host of other products. 
To do that requires processing and 
fabricating facilities, and in_ this 
respect, too, the nation is in con- 
siderably better shape than at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 

In 1941, points out Humphreys, 
manufacturers were able to turn 
85,000 long tons of rubber into finished 
products each month. Today, they can 
process. 110,000 tons monthly. U.S. 
Rubber, for instance, has boosted its 
processing capacity 32 per cent in a 
$102,000,000 postwar modernization 
program. Facilities of Firestone have 
been enlarged substantially in the 
last four years by an $89,000,000 ex- 
pansion effort. Goodyear has doubled 
its potential since 1940, while Good- 
rich spent $35,000,000 in 1947 and 
1948 to enlarge capacity. 

Steckpiles: Before Korea, the gov- 
ernment was slow in taking advantage 
of its rubber potential. Synthetic out- 
put dropped steadily from a high of 
820,000 tons in 1945 to an annual rate 
of only 333,000 tons last January. Mil- 
itary urgency, plus booming civilian 
demand, reversed that trend. As of 
the fifth of this month, 240,000 tons of 
rated capacity, had been reactivated, 
and last week President Truman or- 
dered the remaining 80,000 tons back 
into production. Result: by the be- 
ginning of 1951, synthetic output is 
expected to hit an 890,000-ton-a-year- 
rate (see chart). 

Any analysis of the rubber picture 
must take into account the nation’s 


strategic stockpile of the tree-grown 
product. Although actual tonnage in 
government hands is a closely guarded 
secret, it is no secret that many in- 
siders have considered it too low 
for comfort. 
Earlier this month, a Senate Armed 
Services subcommittee warned that 
’ present stockpiling plans are “inade- 
quate.” The program, declared the 
senators, “has been meagerly con- 
ceived and meagerly executed.” 
Until the rearmament program 
takes more definite shape, it will be 
difficult to determine how the output 
of rubber goods for civilians is likely 
to be affected. But indications are 
that nondefense production is due to 
be curtailed considerably. Late last 
month, for instance, the Administra- 
tion ordered a 19 per cent cutback 
in the use of all kinds of new rubber 
for civilian products. Current opinion 
in the industry is that schedules at 
tire plants will be reduced from a 
six- or seven-day week to five davs. 
Also likely to be affected are foam 
bedding and cushions, footwear, and 
such miscellaneous items as garden 
hose, hot water bottles, rubber bands, 
and bathing caps. 
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Synthetic plants must carry the load 
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File Clerk Janie no longer mis- 
reads blurry, blunt-pencil writing. 
The office boy isn’t constantly 
running to the sharpener, either 
..Mongol Pencils are guaranteed 
not to break in normal use. Mon- 
gol erasers are of exceptional 
quality, too! Sound good? Ask 
‘Ba your Stationer for pamphlet 
t? ‘How to Relate Pencils to Re- 
\¥ sults’—free. 


EBERHARD FABER 
since 1849 Cw 
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A. B. Dick mimoogteph products 
are for use with all makes of suit- 
able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 





A. B, DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-950 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Send me illustrated information about ad- 
dressing with a mimeograph. 
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STRIKES: 


Peace for GE 


Settled and nearly settled—that was 
the status last week of two major and 
prolonged labor disputes. 

The bargaining between General Elec- 
tric Co. and the CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers was finally over. At 
one time or another during the months- 
long dispute, about 40,000 IVE members 
had engaged in on-again, off-again walk- 
outs against GE plants in thirteen cities 
(Newsweek, Sept. 18). Though IUE’s 
Syracuse local rejected the peace terms 
and stayed out, workers in other plants 
returned on Monday. 

James B. Carey, provisional chairman 
of the IUE, hailed the contract as “an 
historic victory.” It was hardly that. One 
of the union’s major aims was a noncon- 
tributory pension plan. It had to accept a 
contributory one. Another major goal was 
a 10-cent pay hike, but IUE took what 
the company offered—5 cents added to a 
similar boost granted in July. The union 
did score one big gain: a cost-of-living 
clause which can be only revised up- 
ward, not downward. 

Virtually settled was a three-month 
strike by 7,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers “catch-all” District 50 
against three plants of the Solvay Process 
Division of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. and the Diamond Alkali Co. 

The walkout was assuming serious pro- 
portions. It had cut off the supply of some 
60 per cent of the nation’s soda ash, a 
chemical vital to industries ranging from 
glass and aluminum to paper and paints. 
Glass-container output was falling and 
prices rising in the face of the soda-ash 
scarcity. The Aluminum Co. of America, 
describing the situation as “serious,” indi- 
cated production might be curtailed soon. 

Last week the UMW dropped its de- 
mand for $100-a-month pensions plus 


social security and agreed to accept a 
10-cent pay hike and a cost-of-living 
bonus. The pact covered Solvay’s Syra- 
cuse plant but was expected to provide 
a key for settling the whole strike. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Stock Boom: The stock market, which 
had been recovering steadily from the 
losses which followed the beginning of 
war in Korea, soared to a twenty-year 
high with news of the UN forces’ landing 
near Seoul. Observers noted new strength 
in “peacetime” issues, such as television 
and automobiles, representing trader op- 
timism on the prospects of an early vic- 
tory in the Far East. 

Mack Resigns: Walter S. Mack an- 
nou.ced that he had resigned as chair- 
man of the board of Pepsi-Cola, and as a 
director, but would continue to work with 
the company in an advisory capacity. 
Earlier in the year, Mack, whose term 
with, the firm spanned the years of its 
biggest expansion, had resigned as presi- 
dent to accept the chairmanship. 

Ship Draft: Four luxury passenger lin- 
ers, designed to double as troop carriers 
in times of emergency, were drafted for 
the defense program. The 48,000-ton 
United States of the U.S. Lines and 
three President liners being built for 
round-the-world service with the Ameri- 
can President Lines will be fitted out as 
troop transports by the time they are 
commissioned. 

Veterans’ Loans: T. B. King, director of 
the Veterans Administration’s Loan Guar- 
anty Service, told bankers “emphatically” 
to keep making loans to ex-Gl’s even if 
they are subject to another call to the 
armed forces. With the protection afford- 
ed by the VA, he said, “a lender should 
measure repayment ability solely on the 
basis of the applicant’s income . . .” 





New Nash: The 1951 Ambassador Custom, leader of the Nash line, 
shows off the latest style changes: a new, massive grille, elongated 
fenders, and sweeping lines to lengthen appearance; inside, six- 
teen combinations of needlepoint and vinyl trim are offered. 


O Newsweek 
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Transparent caps for batteries 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Battery Guardian: Sav-A-Battery, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., is introducing a set of 
globular filler caps for automobile batter- 
ies made of transparent polyethylene, 
perfected by Plax Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
The caps are filled, then placed on the 
battery. If the water level in the battery 
drops, so do the levels in the filler caps, 
warning of impending trouble. 

Double-Duty Cloth: Tek-Nit Mills, 
Inc., New York, is marketing the “Du- 
more,” a dishcloth with a scouring pad 
“mitten” built into one corner. Both the 
cloth and pad may be rinsed easily. 

Electric Freezer: The Louisville Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., is selling an 
electric ice-cream freezer which uses the 
old-fashioned “dasher” principle. Ingre- 
dients are placed in the freezer, which in 
turn is put into the freezing compartment 
of a refrigerator. Current is furnished by 
a cord to an outside outlet (the refriger- 
ator door may be closed over the cord). 

Famous-Name Ceramics: Associated 
American Artists, New York, is beginning 
distribution of utilitarian and decorative 
ceramics (dishes, bowls, vases, etc.), de- 
signed and executed by a number of 
well-known artists in the fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and ceramics. 

Radiator Paint: Sapolin Paints, Inc., 
New York, has come up with a heat- 
resistant paint for ranges and radiators, 
which comes in all standard colors. The 
paint dries toa _porcelainlike finish which, 
the company says, resists scrubbing, boil- 
ing water, and grease. 

Shell Buttons: Burgill Co., New York, 
is marketing buttons and cuff links made 
of Remington shotgun shell heads. The 
heads are taken from fired shells, fitted 
with a shank for sewing them on, pol- 
ished, and lacquered to give a finish. 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


FrRsrT Oo F A SERIES 


Speaking of sparkle, did you ever hear 
how Mose Humphries trapped the 
sun and hauled it along at the head of 
the fireman’s parade? Took a ton of 
elbow grease, but Mose polished 
engine No. 40 till she shined so bright 
the sun never did set that day—it was 
too busy bouncing back and forth 
between the bell and the boiler. 


toFabulous Fact 


Elbow grease used to be the most 
important element in any good polish 
—elbow grease and wax. Now polish 
makers add a Dow Corning Silicone 
product and save the elbow grease. 
In car polishes alone, that amounts to 
a net saving of about x-million tons 
of elbow grease so far this year. 
That’s one of the peculiar things 
about these silicones. They spread 
themselves and polish without 
rubbing. Furthermore, they won't 
melt or freeze and they’re more water 
repellent and more weatherproof than 
any organic materials. That kind of 
stability is one of the fabulous facts 
about all Dow Corning Silicone Prod- 
ucts—fluids, greases, electrical insu- 
lating materials, resins or rubbers. 
That’s why Dy, "7 


Sidcones Mean Frusiness- 


Write for your copy of our reference guide to 
Dow Corning Silicone Products. Ask for catalog 
No. Z-21 or call our nearest branch office, 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN od oO ‘a’ a * 
Atlanta + Chicago + Cleveland + Dullas if) ae 
Los Angeles - New York & 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
SILICONES 


In England: Albright and Wilson Lid., London 
In France: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 


SS 


FIRST 1 N 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how exceedingly 
well silicones clean, polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS 
are Dow Corning Silicone treated to KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢c at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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IN COMPACT 
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7 
SMa 
business 


If you operate a so-called 
“small business” you're off to 
a head start in Massachusetts, 
where distances are short, good 
labor is always close-by and 
markets for your merchandise 
are at your very door. 

Small business grows big 
and “goes big” in this State. 
Welcomed and encouraged by 
our cities and towns, it is 
aided officially by the Small 
Business Division of the Mas- 
sachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission. 

Write for more-detailed in- 
formation about our superior 
facilities in your behalf. 


the move 15 on... 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lecause 


@ Lasor Is SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 
QO MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 
iv) RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


* 






An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 
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When Prices Go Into Politics 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


'N THEIR ostentatious “fight against 
| inflation,” Congress and the Ad- 
ministration have made nearly every 
wrong decision possible. 

The direct cause of inflation is an 
increase in money and credit. Practi- 
cally every other cause is indirect; it 
operates through this. Yet in its eco- 
nomic-controls law Congress 
did nothing to prevent ex- 
pansion in the total volume 
of money and credit. Nor 
did the President in his radio 
talk on the law say a single 
direct word on the necessity 
of limiting the total quantity 
of money and credit. Con- 
gress legislated specifically 
only on such derivative 
forms of credit as consumer 
installment and housing loans. And the 
Treasury insists on financing the war 
by methods that must swell the vol- 
ume of money and bank deposits. 


rn. TRUMAN rightly insists that we 
M should pay for defense “as we 
go.” But the budget balance he speaks 
of is entirely to be achieved, appar- 
ently, by an increase in the already 
ominous burden of taxes. Not once 
did he mention a cut in the govern- 
ment’s own unparalleled nondefense 
extravagance. The sacrifices are all to 
come from the taxpayers, and none 
from the bureaucrats or pressure 
groups that live at their expense. 
“The supply of civilian goods will 
not keep pace,” Mr. Truman blandly 
predicts, “with the growth of civilian 
incomes. In short, people will have 
more money to spend, and there will 
be relatively fewer things for them to 
buy. This inevitably means higher 
prices ...” He neglects to say that this 
will happen only if the government 
itself continues to spend wastefully or 
fails to tax away from civilian incomes 
the amount needed to pay for de- 
fense. The way to prevent inflation is 
to prevent a gap from developing 
between civilian incomes and civilian 
goods—not by the hoax of price control. 
Not only the Defense Production 
Act, but Mr. Truman’s radio speech 
and executive orders foreshadow pol- 
itical discrimination in price and wage 
control. Mr. Truman tells the business- 
man: “Hold your prices down.” But he 
tells the wage earner: “Do not ask for 
wage increases beyond what is needed 





to meet the rise in the cost of living.” 
This sets a double standard. What 
would have been thought had he 
reversed it, and said to the unions: 
“Hold your wages down,” and to the 
businessman: “Do not ask for price 
rises beyond what is needed to meet 
the rise in other prices”? 

This double standard is 
not inadvertent. It appears 
in the text of the President’s 
executive orders. Sec. 401 
(b4) provides that the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator shall “establish price 
ceilings and stabilize wages 
and salaries where neces- 
sary.” It does not say either 
that he shall establish wage 
“ceilings” or that he shall 
merely “stabilize” prices. Is different 
language applied to the two cases for 
any other purpose than to discriminate 
in favor of wages as against prices? 

Moreover, the Administrator can 
“establish price ceilings” all by himself, 
but before “stabilizing” wages he must 
consult a Wage Stabilization Board of 
nine members, three to represent la- 
bor, three industry, and three “the 
public”—all appointed by Mr. Truman. 

For any businéssman to raise his 
prices unless his costs have increased 
correspondingly is, Mr. Truman thinks, 
“just plain profiteering.” No such harsh 
label is applied to unions that. raise 
wages more than living costs. On the 
contrary: “Existing inequities in wage 
rates, of course, can and should be 
corrected.” If experience in the last 
war is any guide, all “inequities” in 
wages will be straightened out by 
raising the lower wage, never by 
lowering the higher, and the govern- 
ment will allow wages as a whole to 
push up while it tries to hold down 
prices and squeeze profit margins. 


F couRSE neither the honest ad- 
O vocates of “selective” price con- 
trol nor the doctrinaires who want “an 
over-all ceiling across the entire eeon- 
omy” approve of this kind of political 
discrimination. But what both of them 
overlook is, first, that price control, 
selective or over-all, is a spurious rem- 
edy for inflation, and, secondly, that 
once we put in the hands of politicians 
the power to say what specific prices 
and wages shall be, that power will in- 
evitably be used as a political weapon. 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 








Mervin is a Meager Beaver 


Obviously, lack of adequate dental equipment 

handicaps our hero . . . makes Mervin incapable of full 
performance, a meager rather than an eager beaver. 

Ergo, Mervin is frustrated—unlike the countless 

men and women in business who know that the quickest, 
surest way to lick a figure problem is with fast, 
figure-happy Monroes. Any figuring or accounting problem 
because Monroe makes a model to meet every need. 


There’s something to chew on! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work, 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboord, and glareless cushion-top keys, 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*'VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Maintenance Cost Lowest Ever! 
Restaurant Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY —‘“From 


past experience with other makes, I have 
found the Frigidaire Beverage Cooler the 
best from the standpoint of lower main- 
tenance costs, convenience, and depend- 
ability,” says Jerry Koerner, owner of 
Shore Grill, 429 Cookman Ave. “My 25 
years in this business have taught me it pays 
to buy the best equipment — that’s why there 
is only Frigidaire equipment in my place. 
My Frigidaire dealer, Jersey Central Appli- 
ance Co., has always given reliable service.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


MAE 


Satisfactory results or 
money refunded. 





Dry Beverage Cooler 





due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 














Factory cme 
Service Everywhere 
There is a Briggs & Stratton service organi- 
zation, factory trained and supervised, near 
~ — with a complete stock of genuine 
riggs & Stratton parts for all models. 


The Briggs & Stratton service network is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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Who Goes There? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


1's no secret that the Philadelphia 

Phillies have been scouting one 
team and another in the American 
League, with a view to winning the 
first Philly World Series victory in 
all history. That’s the trouble. It’s 
no secret. Philadelphia espionage 
is as subtle, as Primo Carnera’s feet. 

“Usher,” ‘said George 
Earnshaw, of G-2, as he 
stole noisily into Yankee Sta- 
dium one day recently, 
“kindly conduct me to a 
seat behind home plate, 
where I can get a sound 
line on the characteristic 
idiosyncrasies of your pitch- 
ers and hitters, if any.” 

The Yankee manage- 
ment, thus alerted, told Mr. 
Earnshaw that he would have to take 
his chances with the common ticket- 
buyers. It was a restatement of an old 
Yankee policy: Visiting spies are on 
their own. The Yanks have a romantic 
attitude toward espionage. They feel 
that secret agents should earn their 
pay. One of their own, Lefty Gomez, 
scouting the Giants in 1936, wore 
false whiskers and blue eyeglasses in 
the Polo Grounds. He had been in his 
seat a full 30 seconds before the 
imposture was detected. Bill Terry, 
the Giant manager, at once instructed 
his hitters in batting practice to aim 
at Gomez and knock the whiskers 
down his throat. 

It’s not surprising that the Philly 
spy service lacks tradition and savoir 
faire. The Phils have not scouted a 
World Series opponent in 35 years. 
Their players have gone from the 
cradle to the tomb under the im- 
pression that the baseball season 
always ends on the first Sunday in 
October, officially, and four weeks 
earlier, mathematically. Then, too, the 
scouting job this year would have 
been a tough one even for an experi- 
enced World Series outfit. 


HE Yankees? Earnshaw, of G-2, 

knew that he could write a three- 
volume book on the Yankees and still 
see it end up in Eddie Sawyer’s 
wastebasket. Detroit? Boston? Who, 
a week ago, could tell? So the Philly 
underground has fanned out over half 
a continent in the past month, seeking 
desperately to learn (1) what the 
enemy had, and (2) who he was. 





All this is a tribute, naturally, to 
American League security methods. 
The teams over there, who formerly 
won their pennants on Sept. 1, have 
grown cute to a point bordering on 
chaos. And just possibly the National 
League, if it knows its history, prefers 
it that way. It may well be better to 
- scout three scrambling ball 
clubs, even at today’s union 
scale for spies, than one 
standout club which will 
probably strew your brains 
on the pavement no matter 
what you do or how much 
you think you know. 

My antiquarian mind 
wanders back to a day in 
1910, when Johnny Kling, 
shrewd catcher for the Chi- 
cago Cubs, stopped by at the billiard- 
and-betting parlor of the late Jack 
Doyle, in New York. He was on his 
way to Philadelphia to scout Cornelius 
Mack’s Athletics of that year. It was 
an unambiguous assignment. The A’s 
had clinched the pennant away back 
in the summertime. 

“How do you figure the series?” 
asked Mr. Doyle politely. 

“We won't lose a game,” said Mr. 
Kling, who represented a pretty strong 
ball club, featuring Tinker, Evers, 
Chance, and others of repute. 


FEW days later the spy touched at 
A Doyle’s again, on his way home 
from enemy territory. 

“How do you like the series now?” 
asked Doyle. 

“We won't win a game,” said Mr. 
Kling bleakly. The Athletics were 
apt to have that effect on people at 
first sight, and at second sight, too. 
But the Cubs did win one game in 
ten innings. The rest of the time, they 
just watched the Collinses, Bakers, 
and Barrys wheel around the bases. 

The Phils this year will not be up 
against a great team; and they them- 
selves will have a sounder team on 
the field than the last Philly group 
to find its way into a world series. 
The Phils of 1915 had the peerless 
Alexander, but not, relatively speak- 
ing, much else. The present Phils may 
win—if they can keep their heads 
while gazing, like stout Cortez (né 
Balboa), at the new wonders beyond 
the old horizon, including a broad, 
sparkling payday in mid-October. 
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Wire Rope Arch Lines and Chokers 
result of hundreds of tests by 
engineers and West Coast loggers 
how ropes for logging could be 
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Hard Work for the Loser 


There was no question that Mae 
Murray, Vermont State champion, had 
worked hard last week to reach the finals 
of the women’s National Amateur golf 
championship. In the fourth round at the 
East Lake course in Atlanta, her sched- 
uled eighteen-hole match against the 
Argentine champion, Fay Crocker, was 
halted by darkness at the 24th hole. 
After three more holes the next day, 
Miss Murray ended the struggle 1 up. 

She upset Dorothy Kielty and Helen 
Sigel, both former national finalists and 
members of the United States Curtis Cup 
team which recently defeated the British. 

In the final 36-hole round she met 
Beverly Hanson of Fargo, N. D. Miss 
Hanson, in the past year winner of seven 


tournaments including the Texas Open, - 





Acme 
Finalists Murray and Hanson 


e 

was another of this year’s Curtis Cup 
stars. Against such opposition Miss 
Murray started well. But by the end of 
the first nine, Miss Hanson had estab- 
lished a lead that she never lost, winning 
the match 6 and 4. 

The big 23-year-old Westerner be- 
came perhaps the prettiest of America’s 
women champions. 


FISHING: 


42 Men, 8 Tuna 


Last week there was no disputing the 
International Tuna Match’s international 
look. During its three days, seven teams— 
from the United States, the British Em- 
Pire, Scandinavia, Argentina, Brazil, 
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WIRE ROPE made of “Blue Center” steel has ex- 
traordinary ability to withstand abrasion, shock and 
fatigue—a roundabout way of saying that it lasts longer 
and costs less! And “Blue Center” steel is an exclusive 
Roebling development—made only by Roebling. Rec- 
ords show that “Blue Center” Steel makes today’s 
unbeatable wire rope for service and economy. 
Similarly, Roebling’s full range of electrical wires 
and cables, high carbon specialty wires, aggregate 
screens and woven wire cloth are the standard of 
quality. Research, engineering and the most modern, 
precision manufacturing facilities give the whole wide 
line of Roebling wires and wire products an unsur- 
passed plus value throughout industry. THAT’S WHY... 


Today Wes Reeling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. *& Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road % Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. % Cleveland, 701 St. Clair 
Ave., N. E. & D » 4801 Jackson St. & Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * 
Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. %* New York, 19 Rector St. * 
Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. % Portland, 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. 
*% San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. % Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


spekait 


TELEVISION 
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The CAPEHART “Virginian.” 
Big 17-inch direct view tube for 


WHY WAIT LONGER... 
“full-scale” picture. World-fa- 


TO mous Capehart Symphonic-Tone 
System. Authentic English 18th 
Century styling. Rich mahogany 


ENRICH VO UR HOME? finish with deeply paneled doors. 


If you are one of the many who wants above everything else to own the finest of all 
television instruments, why wait longer? Here in the new incomparable Capehart is 
everything you could ask for in television reception ...the Capehart picture that 
rivals the movies for clarity and depth . . . true-timbre tone from the world-famous 
Capehart Symphonic-Tone System. Here, too, is exquisite cabinet craftsmanship ... 
furniture that truly enriches your home. And prices are so modest that you will be 
delighted to find how little it costs to own the world’s most distinguished television 
instrument ...the incomparable Capehart! Yes—why wait longer—when delay will 
cost you—and your family—so many lost hours of pleasure and good entertainment! 


See your classified Telephone Directory for name of your nearest local Capehart dealer. 


“A Woman Looks at Television.” Send for interesting free booklet which answers many 
of your questions about television and describes appropriate cabinet stylings for various 
room settings. Write Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, Dept. F-1. 


Ah 


ee - CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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Chile, and Cuba—put out from Wedge- 
port, Nova Scotia, with game-fishing stars 
chosen from eleven countries. A member 
of the British squad, John Bain, came all 
the way from Port Elizabeth in South 
Africa. One of his teammates, John Kelly, 
a 35-year-old shipping executive, figured 
that the round trip between Wedgeport 
and hishomein Sydney, Australia, would 
cover 24,000 miles and was costing him 
nearly a month in time and about $5,600. 

Only five minutes from Kelly’s home a 
man could find handsome fishing. Only 
45 minutes after walking out: his front 
door the 6-foot Irishman has brought fine 
black and striped marlin to gaff. He can 
reasonably expect tuna weighing up to 
500 pounds. But like many other men 
who have heard about this tournament, 
Kelly was anxious to try the _back- 
straining challenge of the brutes that 
cruise the cold waters off Nova Scotia’s 
stony, spruce-fringed coast. 

There, between June 30 and Oct. 22 


last year, sport fishermen boated 1,760 


bluefin tuna that totaled 449,362 pounds. 
During the three days of the 1949 Inter- 
national Tuna Match alone, contestants 
took a.record total of 72 fish that ran as 
high as 857 pounds and averaged 377.2. 
After that feast, the tournament last 
week struck a famine. 

The first nine-hour-day’s work yielded 
only four fish, one each for four Latin 
American teams. The whopper of the lot, 
a 602 pounder hauled in by Manuel de 
Pena of Chile, would have been out- 
hefted 14 times in last year’s contest. 

On the chill gray second day, 42 
fishermen set out in twenty boats at the 
pitch-black hour of 6 a.m. and were still 
waiting for the day’s first strike at 2 p.m. 
At the day’s end the scoreboard showed 
only one strike and one fish—the 610- 
pounder that Eduardo Reyes boated 
after a 52-minute fight. On just the two 
bluefins brought in by de Pena and 
Reyes in two days. Chile took a huge 
lead in points. In two days, after coming 
12,000 miles for his chance, John Kelly 
got nothing but a brief glimpse of a tuna 
as it rose up tg eye the Australian's 
trolled bait and then vanished. 

After manning his king-size reel and 
2,400 feet of line for some five hours on 
the fog-blurred third and last morning, 
Kelly finally got his tuna. It weighed a 
mere 207 pounds and gave Kelly only a 
25-minute fight. But shortly thereafter a 
teammate showed him one of the size he 
had dreamed about. Slender Tom 
Wheeler of Toronto, a veteran member 
of the British team, hooked into a fight 
that lasted two hours and forty-five min- 
utes and landed him a 707-pounder, 
biggest of the show. 

On the two bluefins Chile won the 
championship with 1,962 points to the 
runner-up British squad’s 1,614. The 
three-day total for the efforts of eleven 
countries’ experts: eight fish. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Peace With Profit? 


The 1950 professional football season 
was unquestionably unique. Its opening 
game in Philadelphia last week was one 
that rightfully belonged to 1948 or 1949. 

The “dream game,” as National 
League Commissioner Bert Bell called 
it, pitted the Philadelphia Eagles, Na- 
tional League champions for the past two 
years, against the Cleveland Browns, top 


SBIR i, 


Bell could be embarrassed 


team throughout the four-year life of the 
All America Conference. The very logical 
meeting had been blocked by a bitter 
interleague conflict, which ended last 
December when the two groups 
merged. Their war had cost several 
million dollars. 

Competitive bidding for players had 
caused much of the expense. In the new, 
peaceful National League, Bell pointed 
out, there would be no lavish bonuses. 
And to lure spectators into supporting 
the floundering industry Bell promised 
thirteen beautifully balanced teams. 

The dream game couldn't have failed 
to bring the customers. A total of 71,237 
fans, a Philadelphia record, came to 
Municipal Stadium to see the Browns 
run over the Eagles, 35-10. And if Bell, 
as former coach and owner of the Phila- 
delphia team (1933-40), felt any senti- 
ment about the results, he didn’t show 
it. In a declaration that sounded very 
much like an understatement, he had 
made it clear that “nothing would em- 
barrass me except lack of gate receipts.” 

The next 77 of the season’s games 
would have to keep on breaking atten- 
dance records. Last year only five of the 
old National League’s ten teams had 
made money. And in 30 years of profes- 
sional football, no league operation had 
ever shown a season’s profit. 
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The CAPEHART French Provincial Phonograph-Radio. Fashioned from 
cherry with fruitwood finish, Plays all sizes—all speeds—all types of records 
—all automatically. AM-FM radio. Record storage space .. . $395. 

















ENJOY—THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
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SYSTEM EXCLUSIVE IN 
THE INCOMPARABLE 
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You need wait no longer for the thrill of your life. You 
can now enjoy Capehart’s glorious true-timbre tone. 

You can take pride in having Capehart’s distinctively styled 
luxurious cabinetry. For today, one of these fine Capehart 
instruments—with the world-famous Symphonic-Tone System 
—can be yours at the modest price of $395. Models 
available also in other stylings, over a wide price range. 
Prices subject to change without notice — slightly higher West and South, 
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CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
Copyright 1950 











Now there’s a choice of injector 
blades ...so be sure to try 


PERSONNA 


the 4 shave 





precision~made 


. 
fit injector razors perfectly 


ni iin a ll 


A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 

You may get substantially more — or some- 
what less. But here’s a sporting offer you 
just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONNA 


* 
injector blades 
world’s finest — 20 for 89¢ 


also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in the handy Zipak Dispenser. 
Same money-back guarantee. 
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Big Visit 


“We bring everything or we come not 
at all.” On these terms only would La 
Scala leave its home in Milan to visit the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 
Last week, after three years of negotia- 
tions, the world-famous Italian opera 
company finally came—and “everything” 
turned out to be a company of 475, in- 
cluding an orchestra of 108, a chorus of 


“Requiem,” the Mozart “Requiem,” and 
Monteverdi's “Magnificat.” 
Internationally, La Scala has always 
been known as one of thé world’s finest 
opera companies. Like the Vienna State 
Opera, it saw its home (simple on the 
outside, but magnificently done in gold, 
white, and maroon in the interior) de- 
stroyed by air raids during the war. But 
Vienna is still rebuilding; La Scala had 
its reconstruction finished in 1946. 
Literally, “scala” means stair, and there 





# salle Msi ‘ 
Acme 


From La Scala in Milan came “ ‘grand opera’ with a very capital G” 


185, 30 principals, a ballet of 20, and 25 
stage technicians. It was the fourth time 
in La Scala’s 172-year-old history that 
the company had left Italy; the first time 
it had ever visited Britain. 

How it would all be paid for no one 
was quite sure (traveling expenses alone 
will run about £6,000), except that 
the Italian Government agreed to stand 
as a final guarantor. But after the open- 
ing-night performance of Verdi's “Otello,” 
nobody much cared. A house packed 
with celebrities threw flowers and gave 
the company an unprecedented sixteen 
curtain calls. “It may be expensive,” said 
The Daily Mail, “but it is ‘grand opera’ 
with a very capital G.” 

Special critical acclaim went to Victor 
de Sabata, La Scala’s chief conductor, 
to his orchestra and chorus, and to two 
of the principals, tenor Ramon Vinay 
(known at the Metropolitan for his 
Otello) and soprano Renata Tebaldi 
(who will appear this month with the San 
Francisco Opera Co.). Besides “Otello,” 
the London repertoire consisted of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff,” Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
plus concert presentations of the Verdi 


are stairs aplenty that link the six-tiered 
house. But the building’s real name- 
Teatro alla Scala—springs from another 
source. It was originally built in 1778 
(remodeled in 1867 and 1921) on the 
site of the Church of Santa Maria alla 
Scala, so named because it was built by 
Regina della Scala, the wife of a four- 
teenth-century Milanese noble. 


Brilliant Bach 


The owner of the only workable ba- 
roque organ in Vienna was away moun- 
tain climbing in the Russian zone of 
Austria. His family would not release the 
organ without his consent and, besides, 
he was the only man who knew how to 
tune the instrument—a positif organ sim- 
ilar to that used in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Johann Sebastian Bach himself. 
So Jonathan Sternberg went after his man 
and found him, for only with that organ 
would the young American conductor 
(NEWSWEEK, June 12) carry out his as- 
signment for the Bach Guild to record 
certain seldom-done cantatas as close to 
the style of Bach’s own day as possible. 


Newsweek 
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An offshoot of a small, specialized 
American recording outfit called Van- 
guard Recording Society, Inc., the Bach 
Guild had also provided Sternberg with 
any number of other guides toward re- 
cording authentic Bach. A board of 
musicologists helped select the cantatas 
involved (Bach is thought to have written 
about 300; a few over 200 still exist), 
and sweated out what it thought was a 
proper interpretation, for Bach left few 
directions for the performance of his 
music, In addition, the trumpets used 
were reproductions of the 8-foot trumpets 
of the era, and the oboe soloist played a 
baroque oboe da caccia. 

The five cantatas which resulted—Nos. 
21, 34, 46, 56, and 104—were released 
this week and completely justified the 
care and planning which had gone into 
their making. Here is Bach at his best, 
with voices, chorus, orchestra, and solo- 
ists sounding the glory of God with 
majestic music. Most impressive of the 
vocal soloists are Hugues Cuenod, the 
distinguished French tenor, and Lorna 
Sydney, leading mezzo-soprano of the 
Vienna State Opera, who handles the 
taxing alto parts in No. 46 and No. 34 
with distinguished artistry. An Australian 
who through the help of Lotte Lehmann 
was brought to Vienna to study, Miss 
Sydney displays a voice whose color 
and range are reminiscent of the early 
twentieth-century’s Golden Age. She is 
tapped for an American debut some time 
after the first of the year. (BacH Can- 
TATAs Nos. 21, 34, 46; 56, ann 104. 
Jonathan Sternberg, the Vienna Sym- 
phony, the Vienna Chamber Choir, and 
soloists. The Bach Guild. Three 12-inch 
records 33% r.p.m. $5.95 each. 


Timely Titles 


Although sentimental ballads like 
“Goodnight, Irene,” “Mona Lisa,” and 
“All My Love” were currently riding well 
up in front in the nation’s song parade, a 
few pointed references to the Korean 
war were discernible. Recordings of “Old 
Man Atom,” a hillbilly-like sermon against 
the destructiveness of the atom bomb, 
had been voluntarily withdrawn by RCA 
Victor and Columbia as providing aid and 
comfort to the Soviet peace offensive. 
But a lusty flag-waver titled “The Red 
We Want Is the Red We've Got (In the 
Old Red, White, and Blue)” was rapidly 
reaching hit proportions. And some evi- 
dence of the “eat, drink, and be merry” 
psychology was visible in two numbers 
called “I’m Going to Live for Today” and 
“I'm Gonna Live Till I Die.” 

Other titles which indicated that Tin 
Pan Alley was trying to keep up with 
the times were: “My New Career Is in 
Korea,” “God, Please Protect America,” 
“The Pledge of Allegiance,” “Draftboard 
Blues,” “Korea, Here We €ome,” and 
“When That Hell Bomb Falls.” 
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. and enjoy coffee brewed 





to your taste—every cup,- 
every time! Big, beautiful new 
Camfield makes perfect cof- 
fee, signals when ready and 


kéeps coffee steaming hot in- 


definitely—all automatically. 


It’s Fully 
Automatic! 


From the makers of 


America’s Finest Toaster. 





CAMFIELD MFG. CO., GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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ART 


Use and Beauty 


The biggest name in South American 
architecture today is that of Oscar 
Niemeyer. The 42-year-old Brazilian is 
best known in the United States as de- 
signer of the Brazilian Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, and as 
consultant for the new United Nations 
headquarters. In his native country he is 








ae 


Niemeyer’s 19 


39 World’s 


The hotel has a recreation roof 





most admired for his collaboration on 
the Ministry of Education and Health 
building in Rio de Janeiro. 

According to Niemeyer’s teacher, 
Lucio Costa, most functionalist architects 
are eager to apologize for any beauty 
their designs happen to produce. In a 
survey of Niemeyer’s work, published this 
month by the Reinhold Corp., New York, 
Costa writes that the Brazilian’s distinc- 
tion is an ability to combine the utili- 


See 


tarian and artistic. In this he shares the 
mastery of such men as the Swiss Le 
Corbusier, under whom he worked for a 
few months in 1936. 

Perhaps the most striking departures 
from what Niemeyer calls “orthodox func- 
tionalism” are the hotel now being built 
on Leblon beach at Rio, the yacht club 
and casino for Pampulha, model suburb 
of the Minas Gerais state capital, and the 
architect’s own house in Rio. 
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overlooking Leblon beach; Niemeyer’s house is stilted above a tiny plot 
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for a Wii 
For almost 24 years, Mgr. Fulton J. i W 7, 

tures Sheen has been professor of > rot One Sure ay fo Build Good HM... 
func- at the Catholic University of America in 
built Washington, D.C. Mentor of such con- er. Alms 
club verts as the late Heywood Broun, Clare es TP E él 
burb Boothe Luce, and Henry Ford II, author a MAG 
1 the of more than 30 books, and orator on the — sai). 2 2 oe oun” RY DA 

Catholic Hour radio program since 1930, 5 per SSA 

Monsignor Sheen has also found time to aa ™ 


instruct hundreds of Catholic students in 
the philosophy of their faith. 

Last week, Monsignor Sheen an- 
nounced that he was giving up his 
teaching career and closing his specially 
equipped office—designed to handle as 
many as 1,000 letters a day. From Rome 
had come word that America’s leading 
Catholic priest was to become national 
director of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, the organization which 
mobilizes the spiritual and material 
wealth of United States Catholics for 
missionary activities all over the world. 
Succeeding Auxiliary Bishop Thomas J. 
McDonnell of New York, Monsignor 
Sheen will continue on The Catholic 
Hour, but the rest of his time will go 
exclusively toward winning men’s souls. 























Converts From Rome 


“All roads, says the old proverb, lead 
to Rome. Maybe so; but not all are one- 
way streets. Some of the busiest have 
traffic going in both directions.” 

The Living Church, Protestant Epis- 
copal weekly magazine, editorialized 
proudly this week about a survey in its 
pages—“the first authoritative study of 
adult converts to’ the Episcopal Church 
from the Church of Rome, over a ten- 
year petied.” The decade’s grand total 
on the-road to Canterbury from Rome 
was '26.242 members of the laity and 
fourteen. ‘priests. 

Compiled by the Rev. Frank L. 
Carruthers of Newburgh, N.Y., and the 
Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, retired 
bishop of Honolulu, the report repre- 
sented answers from all Episcopal bishops 
in the United States and its possessions, 
as well as those of Cuba, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

While 2,213 were received in 1940, by 
last year the figure had almost doubled, 
with 4,007 recorded. Dioceses receiving 





DON’T BE VULNERABLE TO COMPETITION 
BECAUSE OF UNNECESSARY DAMAGE CLAIMS 


If your product is properly packaged, 
claims for damaged merchandise should 
be almost eliminated. Your customers 
know this. The annoyance involved in 
making claims for damage, as well as the 
sales lost because merchandise is not avail- 
able, can open the door for your com- 
petitors. Be sure your shipping container 
is right for your product. 


@ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


the greatest number of Roman Catholics @ FOLDING CARTONS 

in the decade were Massachusetts, New- @ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 

ark, Michigan, New Jersey, and New @ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 

York—each with more than 1,000. ° 
“We have no way of ascertaining the GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


number who have left the Episcopal New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 


Church to journey in the opposite direc- Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland ¢* Minneapolis ¢* Detroit * Miami 
tion, said the authors. However, “from Columbus ¢ Fort Worth * Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
an informal survey among rectors of siz- Greenville * Portland « St. Lovis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogaluse 
able parishes in the vicinity of New York, Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven ¢ Appleton * Hickory * Sumter 
the number reported would seem to in- Greensboro * Jackson * Omaha ¢* Mobile «¢ Philadelphia «¢ Little Rock * Charlotte 
dicate that we gain ten for each one lost.” 
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‘Teaching Is an Art’ 


“I can’t think of any better way to 
wake up in the morning than to go to one 
of Gilbert Highet’s classes,” says a Co- 
lumbia student. “He sings, points at stu- 
dents, acts, strides about the room and 
even out the door, waves his handker- 
chief, gesticulates, and explodes his sen- 
tences. By then you're wide awake, and 
even if you don’t agree with him, you 
get enthused about his subjects.” 

Considering that Professor Highet’s 
subjects are Latin and Greek at the 
graduate level, combined with an occa- 


EDUCATION 





by formulas, or you will spoil your work, 
and your pupils, and yourself.” 

The good teacher, in Highet’s opinion, 
should first of all know his subject. And 
that doesn’t mean just the material of his 
course. A French instructor, for example, 
should at least have a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the movies of Raimu and 
Fernandel and the records of Lucienne 
Boyer as well as the works of Proust, 
Moliére, and Cocteau. The second es- 
sential is liking your subject, and then 
the pupils. If you don’t like young people, 
Highet advises, “give up teaching.” 

There will always be problem cases, 
like the girl grad student: who rushed 


Newsweek—A. Rollo 


The Highets: Thriller novels mix well with Plautus and custard pie 


sional freshman course in the humanities, 
such praise is earned with effort. The 
Glasgow-born professor has shown in his 
dozen years at Columbia University in 
New York the same qualities that marked 
his tenure as an Oxford don: alertness, 
up-to-date references, and the ability to 
engender enthusiasm—the true hallmark 
of a good teacher. 

At 44, he has now turned his pen to 
the subject of teaching itself. “The Art 
of Teaching”* covers all phases of the 
process. It is a delightful book. 

“[This book] is called “The Art of 
Teaching’,” says Highet (rhymes with 
“quiet”), “because I believe that teaching 
is*an art, not a science . . . Teaching is not 
like inducing a chemical reaction: it is 
more like painting a picture or making a 
piece of music, or on a lower level like 
planting a garden or writing a friendly 
letter. You must throw your heart into it, 
you must realize that it cannot be done 


*291 pages. Knopf. $3.50. 
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into her professor’s office and threatened 
to jump out the window if he didn’t 
change her grade from C to B. He merely 
opened the window. She didn’t jump. 
But such cases can be helped with firm- 
ness and kindness. If a teacher adds to 
these qualities humor, will power, a good 
memory for faces as well as dates, and a 
wide cultural background, he is headed 
for his objective of teaching well. 

Highet himself tries to keep his own 
horizons unfettered. When he began to 
teach the humanities course he had never 
read any Montaigne, but since the great 
French essayist’s works entered the 
course, Highet plunged in and “learned 
more than the boys did.” A scholarship- 
educated boy, Highet worked hard to 
get his Glasgow and Oxford degrees. His 
wife waited seven years to marry him 
after they first met in 1925 at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, while he stuffed his 
mind with Plato and his stomach with 
bread and cheese. 

Quite a personality herself, Mrs. Highet 


is the novelist Helen MacInnes, who 
whiled away the years her husband 
served in the second world war by writ- 
ing such best-selling thrillers as “Above 
Suspicion” and “Assignment in Brittany.” 
In their Park Avenue apartment she will 
sit writing novels in pencil on her knee 
while Highet works over books like “The 
Classical Tradition” (1949) and “The Art 
of Teaching,” inscribing them in ink in an 
old-fashioned ledger. For relaxation, they 
have their son Keith, entering Harvard 
this fall, their two pianos, and their 
mutual love of photography. 

The Highet apartment is always open 
to students, and the professor likes to 
recall what he considers a great compli- 
ment to his teaching which took place 
there one night. Highet had been lectuy- 
ing on Plautus, and explaining that his 
comedies were really low vaudeville, en- 
livened with pratfalls and such. The next 
time that group came to a Highet party, 


one student sent a note of regret, but in- | 


cluded a present “to show I am thinking of 


you.” Enclosed: one very soft custard pie. © 


M.S. in TV 


The tenuous relationship between ed- ~ 
ucation and radio-television was strength- ~ 
ened this week. Syracuse University in 
New York offered a degree of Master of | 


Science in radio and television. 

The first graduate degree to be made 
available in the combined fields, Syra- 
cuse’s M.S. has a threefold purpose: to 
place its holders in the TV industry, to 
foster research—especially in creative’ 
programming—and to provide teachers 
for future video students. Some two 


dozen men and women will begin the” 


twelve-month courses Sept. 25 at a tui- 
tion cost of $900. 


Syracuse owns its own television studio, | 


and uses the transmitter of WSYR-TV, ‘] 


an affiliate of the National Broadcasting 
Co. Since last April, the university has 
been experimenting in programs with un- 
paid student and faculty casts and crews 
under the supervision of Dean Kenneth 
G. Bartlett and the program director Don - 
W. Lyon. Dean Bartlett felt the graduate 
degree was a natural outgrowth of the 
experiments. 

Besides receiving technical training in 
both radio and television, prospective 
masters will work on such shows as those — 
now offered twice a week by the geog-~ 
raphy department. Illustrated by relief” 
maps 6 by 4 feet, these programs discuss ~ 
the world’s economic resources as applied 
to the United States and Russia. 


Dr. George B. Cressey, head of the 


geography department, wants to go even” 
farther in relating TV to education. He > 
would like to arrange for home-viewers ~ 


TV courses. So far, two vital problems are © 
unsolved: the best way to collect fees, 4 


and the fact that there is no one in the 
student’s living room to check attendanee. 
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TERMS. 24 10 DAYS 30 DAYS NET 
* © 8 ST LOWS 


“INVENTORY || 
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TICKET 


1 Sates Books for 
Every Business Operation 


2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 

3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 

4 Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 


with the dotted line 


To make that profit, this big manufacturer 
must keep down not one, but nine operat- 
ing costs: buying, receiving, stockkeeping, 
producing, selling, delivering, billing, col- 
lecting, disbursing. 

These are the 9 Main Jobs every business 
—big or little— must do. The business 
geared to do them smoothly, without red 
tape, gains every penny of profit that quiet 
efficiency yields. 

Moore “dotted line” forms lower cost 
because they simplify systems and speed 
up work flow. A whole business pools its 
efficiency when forms are consolidated, 
writings reduced and handling speeded. 

Moore makes every type of form for all 
business uses. They range from a simple 
2-part repair order pad to 14-part machine- 
written continuous forms that detach at 
the perforation—Moore’s dotted line. 

Should your business cut costs further? 
Let a Moore representative show you forms 
that simplify and economize. Or write any 
factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles 
and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also x * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U.S. Government—@Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 




















SCIENCE 


Tritium in Water 


Tritium, nature’s rarest element, and a 
necessary material for making hydrogen 
bombs, has been found for the first time 
in both sea and ordinary tap water. 

This important announcement came 
last week from Dr. A. V. Grosse of the 
Temple University Research Institute, 
Philadelphia. Grosse, in his work with 
Dr. Willard F. Libby of the University of 
Chicago, discovered tritium in samples of 
heavy water (water treated with electric 
current). The element, also called Hy- 
drogen 3 (hydrogen of triple weight), is 
in water at a ratio of one of its atoms to 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000 atoms of or- 
dinary hydrogen. 

Tritium is now being produced arti- 
ficially from lithium in the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s piles at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and at the Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago. The existence of an un- 
limited supply of the element in ordinary 
water opens another source of obtaining 
the rare substance. But top scientists said 
last week that the extraction process 
might be too costly to be practical. 


What Do You Dream? 


Ever since 1900, when Freud pub- 
lished his enormous tome, Die Traum- 
deutung (The Interpretation of Dreams), 
the use of dreams as a diagnostic method 
for personality study has been the ac- 
cepted tool of the psychoanalyst. 

More recently, psychologists have ex- 
perimented with dreams as a concrete 
representation of the dreamer’s concep- 
tions or ideas. 

One of the most enthusiastic exponents 
of the “tell-me-what-you-dream-and-I'll- 
tell-you-what-you-are” school is Dr. 
Calvin S. Hall, chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Western Reserve 
University. In the past four years, the 
Cleveland scientist has collected more 
than 10,000 dreams for study. To Hall, 
dreaming is a primitive form of thinking 
in which abstract ideas are converted 
into pictures, just as the artist converts 
his conceptions into concrete form. 
Dreams tell him what is on the minds of 
his subjects and how they are trying to 
cope with their conflicts. 

In Dr. Hall's latest study, involving the 
dreams of some 400 young men and 
women, the psychologist attempts to ap- 
ply dream interpretation to the important 
area of social relations, specifically, feel- 
ings of hostility and friendliness. He has 
also tried to show whom the dreamer 
regaris as his enemies and whom as 
his friends. 

Especially significant to Dr. Hall is the 
difference between the male and female 
dreamer. In both sexes, hostile feelings 
are expressed more often than friendly 
eelings. But for male dreamers, other 
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The only pipe that’s 
HONEY- TREATED 
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/ SELECTED 
j / IMPORTED BRIAR 


UPDRAFT OF 
COOL AIR 


Improves smoking quality 
Milder, cooler than any ordinary pipe 
Available in a variety of shapes 
Other Yello-Bole Pipes $2.50, $1.50, $1 


GREATEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 
TO PIPE-SMOKERS 
FOR $250 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
= 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF FINE PIPES SINCE 1851 








BACK TROUBLE? 


try a 
BACK SUPPORTER 
MATTRESS 





td/> ANSWER 


MAY BE A 


BACK SUPPORTER 
MATTRESS! 


To help relieve the suffering and discomfort 
of low back ache and back trouble, you need 
the firm support of a Back Supporter 
mattress. Here’s the mattress with a high- 
density inner core that provides greater 
support for the back plus surface softness to 
avoid interference with circulation, You can 
get a good night’s sleep on Back Supporter, 
Ask your furniture or department store 
about the Back Supporter mattress. 
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These two 
famous seals 


are your assurance of full satisfaction and full 
value when you buy Back Supporter mattress. 


HELP FOR STOUTER PERSONS 


If you weigh more than 200 lbs. or are stout, 
then a Back Supporter will bring more sleep 
comfort for you, too. For this, and to relieve 
many types of back trouble, try a Back Sup- 
porter mattress . . . $79.50 at your dealer. 
Box spring same price. 


Send for new, authoritative 


: Spring-Air Company 
Holland, Michigan 


Please send new free, helpful booklet, “The 
Boom in Back Aches.” 


Name. 
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males are the enemies; for female, both 
sexes are the enemies. For the men, 
women are friends; for the women, both 
sexes are friends. “In other words,” Hall 
explained last week, “men live in an 
ideational world of clear-cut enemies and 
friends, whereas women live in a world 
of ambiguity. They cannot be sure who 
their adversaries and allies really are.” 

Male dreamers have more aggressive 
encounters with friends and with stran- 
gers than do the women, but the women 





Tularosa mummy: Cocktail sticks were also found 


have a larger number of aggressive en- 
counters with family members. 

There is no sex difference in the 
frequency of dreams of an amorous or 
friendly nature, Hall reports. But for 
amorousness alone, the male dreamers 
have more encounters and the intensity 
of their friendliness is greater than that 
of the women. 

It is these private and unconscious 
conceptions that condition the person’s 
waking thoughts and actions. If in his 
dreams he regards the world as a dan- 
gerous, threatening place, peopled with 
many enemies and few friends, his atti- 
tudes and conduct will reflect this mental 
state. He will be suspicious, defensive, 
quick to take offense, and ready to 
ascribe hostile motives to others. His 
orientation will be that of “dog eat dog.” 
If, on the other hand, he regards the 
world as a peaceful, friendly place, his 
orientation will be just the opposite, and 
he will be a man of good will. 

“Perhaps our studies will help us to 
understand why war has more popular 
appeal than peace, since dreams are 
filled with aggression to a greater extent 
than good will,” Dr. Hall concludes. 
“Fighting is merely an acting out of 
man’s hostile feelings.” 


The Mogollen Mummies 


The advice of the canny Frenchmen to 
the excitable archeologist is this: “As 
soon as you make a discovery, sit down 
and light a cigarette and think about it 
for fifteen minutes.” 

But this summer when Dr. Paul §, 
Martin, archeologist of the Chicago Nat- 
ural History Museum, and his men came 
upon two 1,400-year-old Indian mummies 
in the dry Tularosa cave near Reserve, 


N.M., the dust was so thick, they could 
hardly see, much less smoke. Masked 
and goggled, the scientists picked from 
the sandstone pits the bodies, dried in 
the dust of ages (no artificial means of 
preservation had been used), and com- 
plete not only with bones, but with hair, 
skin, nails, and teeth. 

The mummies, called by museum av- 
thorities “the most exciting find of the 
season,” were Mogollon Indians (pro- 
nounced Mug-yun) of a culture that 
existed during the first thousand years of 
the Christian era. Then the Mogollons 
fell under the influence of the Anasazi 
people, ancestors of the Pueblos in mod- 
ern New Mexico. 

Besides the two mummies, which ac- 
cording to Dr. Martin “will prove helpful 
to physical anthropologists in piecing to 
gether the puzzle of human develop 
ment,” the dusty cavern yielded such 
fascinating aboriginal loot as fur-lined 
moccasins, throwing sticks, a wooden 
spoon, and a hank of human hair, pre 
sumably for weaving. “We have als 
found what appear to be Martini cocktail 
olive sticks,” Dr. Martin reports, “only 
these are hardwood sticks with juniper 
berries that have been speared, for what 
purpose we do not know.” 
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VER two years ago, Newsweek’s editors saw a peace 
slowly disintegrating—saw war clouds gathering 
over a free world unprepared for war. 


Because Newsweek foresaw, back in 1948, that increas- 
ing stress would be placed on the military aspects of the 
world situation, General Carl A. Spaatz, Chief of Staff, 
USAF (Ret.), was asked to join the magazine at that 
time as air and military consultant, and to interpret 
significant air and military trends for Newsweek readers 
under his own signature. We believe you will agree that 
General Spaatz’ expert knowledge and keen insight 
have brought added weight to Newsweek’s already 
penetrative evaluation of today’s and tomorrow’s news. 


Sut now that the Korean war is probably at its most 
critical point—with Red China a highly possible threat, 
and the Far East theater a likely spawning ground for 
World War III—General Spaatz has flown to Korea to 
dispatch his authoritative commentaries on war trends 
and strategy right from the front. 


This action is another example of the way Newsweek 
is answering the challenge of today with new and fresh 
information, thus fulfilling its vital obligation to keep 
thinking people well-informed. 
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ians_ (pro- (Ret.), possesses a background of experience and 
Iture that service as long as military aviation itself. Almost 
.d vears of from the time of his graduation from West Point in 
Mo ollons 1914, right up to the outbreak of World War II, he 
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le ~— military air arm. 
OS In moa- 
In 1942, as Major General, Spaatz was appointed 
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Reduces Vegetable Spoilage 75%! 
Grocer Cuts Food Losses With 
Frigidaire Display Cases 
SAYRE, OKLAHOMA—“Since installing 


Frigidaire Display Cases in our stores, 
we've been able to realize substantial 
savings by cutting spoilage losses,” says 
Blaine Puckett, supervisor of Puckett’s 
Food Stores. ‘We like the quietness and 
effici iency of the cases, but most of all, 
we're happy about our customers’ complete 
acceptance of them. Our choice of Frigid- 
aire equipment was influenced by the 
excellent service rendered by our Frigidaire 
Dealer, The Elk Refrigeration Co., Elk 
City, Okla.” 

‘ To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Refrigerated Display Case 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 


Victories in Venice 


France and the United States split 
most of the top honors at the eleventh 
International Film Festival in Venice last 
week. The grand prize went to the 
French film “Justice Est Faite” (Justice 
Is Done) and the international prizes for 
the best acting were won by Eleanor 
Parker for her performance in “Caged,” 
and by Sam Jaffe for a supporting role in 
“Asphalt Jungle.” Other important Ameri- 
can wins were scored by Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “Panic in the Streets” and 
W. Lee Wilder’s short subjects series, 
“Songs of America.” Walt Disney drew a 
special award for “Cinderella” and 
“Beaver Valley.” 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Sierra (Universal International) teams 
Audie Murphy, who won a Congressional 
Medal of Honor in the last war, and 
Wanda Hendrix, whom he subsequently 
won and lost, in a depressing two-gun 
sagebrush affair. 

Murphy and his father (Dean Jagger) 
have been holed up in the mountains for 
fifteen years because Pop is suspected of 
shooting someone he really didn’t shoot. 
Miss Hendrix, who doesn’t look much like 
the frontier lawyer she is supposed to be, 
just happens along. Conveniently bitten 
by a rattler, she arouses Murphy’s latent 
chivalry, and her talents, legal and other- 
wise, subsequently triumph over horse 
stealers and misguided justice to prove 
his father innocent of anything worse 
than misanthropy. Burl Ives, as a peripa- 
tetic character named Lonesome, livens 
these otherwise languid proceedings. 


High Lonesome (Eagle Lion). With 
“The Sundowners,” the producer-director 
team of George Templeton and Alan 
LeMay gave John Barrymore Jr. his first 
screen assignment. It wasn’t a role that 
allowed him much scope, but it was a 
beginning (NEwsweEEk, May 15). With 
their current Technicolored Western, the 
partners hand the young actor a consid- 
erably showier role, and he improves 
with his opportunity. 

Although LeMay’s screenplay calls 
for standard cattle-country melodrama 
played for the customary violence and 
suspense, the story includes overtones of 
the macabre that blend nicely with the 
vast, wind-racked loneliness of Texas’s 
Big Bend country. Barrymore is a sullen, 
frightened vagrant who is picked up by 
a family of ranchers and kept under 
sharp, if friendly, surveillance until a 
local murder mystery has been cleared 
up in the usual climactic gun battle. 


An ancient feud supplies the motiva- 
tion for the real killers, who even go so far 
as to play ghosts to make Barrymore the 
fall guy. While the youngster’s brushes 
with the supernatural are contrived on a 
fairly low level of credibility, they add to 
the atmospheric pressure without being 
downright fraudulent. Chill Wills and 
Basil Ruysdael work naturally as a pair of 
right-minded ranchers, and Kristine 
Miller, Lois Butler, and John Archer are 





Barrymore turns a profile to danger 


straightforward as younger high-country 
folk. Barrymore’s is a difficult characteri- 
zation, offering as it does little relief from 
the constant tension of a nervous, per- 
secuted youngster. Inevitably he over- 
does the desperation as circumstances 
hedge him into a corner, but he manages 
to make the role appealing, and his sin- 
cerity is obvious. 


PHis friends aren’t yet sure whether 
Johnny Barrymore’s career will be helped 
or hindered by the famous name he 
bears. The first thing the moviegoer looks 
for is a resemblance to his father and a 
hint of The Profile’s celebrated manner 
isms. Actually, the youngster—whose 
theatrical heritage is almost as potent 
on the distaff side through his mother, 
Dolores Costello and his grandfather, 
Maurice—doesn’t seem consciously to apé 
his father. Like him, he is slim and moder- 
ately tall; fair-skinned, with precisely 
chiseled features and dark, compelling 
eyes. But in profile he is as much a Cos 
tello as a Barrymore. 

John Blythe was born in Beverly Hills | 
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This 


Here’s how it started. 


Back in 1928 we said to ourselves, if 
the roofing materials we make are 
the finest to be had, why shouldn’t 
we show how we feel about Koppers 
Roofs by guaranteeing them against 
repair costs for a span of years? Then 
our customers will believe we really 
mean it when we tell them what a 
good roof a Koppers Roof is. 


y 


That year, the first Koppers 
Twenty-Year Bonded Roof was in- 
stalled. In 1948, it had its 20th 
birthday. And its performance, dur- 
ing the term of the bond, proved 
conclusively that we hadn’t been too 
optimistic about how good a Koppers 
Roof is. It had done its job well 
and faithfully for the full twenty 
years ... and the owner of it had 
never spent a penny on it for repairs! 

Since that first 20-year anniver- 
sary, two years ago, hundreds of 
other Koppers Roofs have come of 
age—in good condition. And they 


birthday party was held on the roof 


show evidence of providing many 
more years of useful service beyond 
the term of their bonds. 

If you are interested in a built-up 
roof that will be guaranteed by bond 
for ten, fifteen or twenty years, ac- 
cording to your wishes, we suggest 
that you let us tell you about Kop- 
pers Bonded Roofs. . . the kind that 
are now protecting some of America’s 
biggest and most important build- 
ings. Telephone or write us .. . 
today. Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 
Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS§ COAL TAR PITCH ROOFING 


vW 


Making coal tar pitch roofing is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 


It manufactures couplings, propellers, piston rings, paving materials, chemicals from coal. 
It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens. There are many Koppers products and services that can help your business. 
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on June 4, 1932. He was 3 when his par- 
ents were divorced and 7 when he saw 
his father for the only time he can re- 
member. Years later, by chance, he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of Barrymore 
as Richard III in a movie short and had a 
longer look at the pathetically aging star 
in a reissue of “The Great Profile.” “I was 
shocked,” he said, “at seeing the simi- 
larity of his expressions and gestures to 
mine. It was upsetting that I should be 
like him—a man I could hardly remem- 
ber.” At that time the boy was at school 
and had no intention of becoming an 
actor. When he changed his mind about 
the family profession, he decided to see 
no more of his father’s films for fear of 

unconsciously imitating him. 
Hollywood studios had had their eye 
on Johnny for a number of years, but he 
was having none of them. He had even 
avoided playing in high-school shows, 
both to please his mother and, he says, 
“to avoid making a fool of myself and the 
Barrymore name.” It was George 
Templeton, a family friend, who finally 
persuaded Dolores Costello and her hus- 
band, Dr. John Vruwink, to let the 17- 
year-old follow in the family footsteps. 
Up to the time he made his sudden 
decision to turn actor, the quiet, assured 
boy had shown a normal interest in ath- 
letics (basketball, fencing, swimming) 
and a somewhat more rarefied one in 
hobbies (classical recordings and a col- 
lection of weapons that included a few 
battle axes). Now, with Aunt Ethel and 
Uncle Lionel cheering from the sidelines, 
Johnny is going to devote himself strictly 
to acting. His modesty is as disarming as 
intensity in this matter. “I’ve got so 
much to learn that it scares me to death,” 
he admits. “If people just don’t expect too 
much of me, maybe I'll have a chance to 

ya Work my way up.” 
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Mister 880 (Gwenn) hangs a new bankroll to dry out on the line 


MOVIES 


Mister 880 (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
In recent years a considerable amount of 
film footage has been devoted to the 
thankless chores of “T-Men,” those re- 
lentless agents of the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment no small part of whose job is to 
put the finger on people who print their 
own money. For a cinematic change it 
is pleasant to see this ruthlessly efficient 
organization temporarily stymied by a 
villain who is neither vicious nor partic- 
ularly adept at making the one-dollar 
bills he occasionally needs. 

The hero of what was originally a St. 
Clair McKelway New Yorker story is one 
Skipper Miller (Edmund Gwenn), a lov- 
able old junk dealer who finds it neces- 
sary to consult his rich “cousin Henry” 
every time he requires spare cash. 
“Cousin Henry” turns out to be a small 
printing press. Its contributions to the 
Miller economy consist of greenbacks 
hung up to dry on a line. They aren't 
very professional. Even the “Washington” 
under the picture is mispelled. But since 
no one ever looks at a $1 bill, his case, 
numbered “880” in the Treasury files, 
has gone unsolved for ten years. 

Steve (Burt Lancaster), the T-Man 
assigned to “880,” dedicates himself al- 
most devoutly to tracking his eccentric 
culprit down. His first suspect turns out 
to be one of Miller’s neighbors (Dorothy 
McGuire), an attractive UN translator 
who coyly bones up on counterfeiter’s 
slang in order to keep Steve on her trail. 

This heartwarming approach to a fel- 
ony that isn’t quite excusable even when 
perpetrated by the nicest people pro- 
vides Gwenn with one of his most ap- 
pealing roles. And Dorothy McGuire 
makes a charming foil for bloodhound 
Lancaster. Result: one of the most grat- 
ifying pieces of whimsey that has turned 
up since “Miracle on 34th Street.” 
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BLINE, 
you r Gentlemen, scholars and 
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8 pou ready-mixed rages 
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arman about it, perfect! 
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ina blending, and the thor- 


ough inter-marriage of in- 
gredients make them real- 
ly smooth.Get the Heublein 
habit. Serve better cocktails 
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Manhattan, 65 proof 
Extra Dry Martini, 65 proof 
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ONLIWON TOWELS 
) 


Purchasing Agent 
Explains 
Practical Approach 


“In my opinion, the real test 
of value of paper towels is per- 
formance in actual use. This is 
a quality factor which cannot 
be defined in specifications. 
The only way to prove it is a 
trial in the washroom. 

‘“‘Adopting this practical 
approach, I came to the con- 
clusion that Onliwon Towels 
always dry hands pleasantly 
and thoroughly, and cost less 
to do it.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop 
or office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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Eichelberger’s Memoirs 


It was a long, strange road that Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger trod from 
New Guinea to Japan from 1942 to 1945. 
Strangest of all was what happened at 
the end of the road. For Ejichelberger 
retired in 1948 after his three years 
commanding the occupation forces in 
Japan with the conviction that Japan 
and the United States are natural allies. 
The last sentence in his war memoirs, 
“Our Jungle Road to Tokyo,” reads: 
“Japan’s security and our own are in- 
divisible.” This was written before the 
Korean war underlined the point. 

General Eichelberger learned about 
the Japanese the hardest way: by fight- 
ing them. Like his green troops, he 
had little idea what he was in for when 
he flew across the Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains in 1942 to the malarial swamps 
of Northern New Guinea to wage the 
Buna campaign—still, he says, “to me, in 
retrospect, a nightmare.” 

He found his troops disorganized, sick, 
half-starved, and wholly scared by the 
ruthless, skillful, invisible enemy, beau- 
tifully dug into the stinking morass. 
Eichelberger yanked out so many in- 
competent officers that he had to throw 
generals into front-line commands where 
some of them were wounded. He forced 
troops feverish with malaria into action 
because “there was no alternative.” He 
was called harsh names by his soldiers 
and a doctor referred to him as a “cold, 
hard man.” Ejichelberger’s account of 
the incident from which this arose sheds 
a good deal of light on his personality: 

“I had been at the front all day. I had 
seen the litters coming back. I had seen 
walking wounded being led from the 
front. I had seen men lying in ditches 
weeping with battle shock. . . 

“It was then that the Army doctor 
asked me to enter his trailside hospital 
and to speak to the gravely wounded. I 
refused. He interpreted my refusal as 
callousness. Actually it was self-protec- 
tion. I had seen pain and _ torture 
all that troubled day—and I did not know 
whether determination and a sense of 
duty would survive another scene of 
agony,” Ejichelberger continued. 

“Eventually I mastered my weakness 
and went in to his wounded. Back in 
Brisbane, the doctor and I talked about 
that difficult time at the front... 

“You aren't the man I thought you 
were at all,’ said the doctor. 

“Perhaps not. I was the man who, after 
the last Japanese shot had been fired at 
Buna, stood at the edge of the Buna 
Cemetery with the tears running down 
my face.” 

The account of the Buna campaign is 
most timely because of the parallel with 
the frightened, ill-trained GI's during 
the early days in Korea. The wretched 


82nd _ division Eichelberger found at Buna 
went on to become one of the hardest 
fighting units in the long march up the 
Pacific. The story of these terrible cam- 
paigns fought in steaming jungles against 
a foe which taught the Koreans* their 
tactics, is put down here for the first 
time from the infantry point of view. It 
abounds with the names of heroes (from 
privates to generals), and some of these 
heroes were killed before his eyes. 
Eichelberger is a warm-hearted man, 
and his book reads as he talks—a mixture 


of facts and anecdotes, shot through with 
immense pride in his Eighth Army. His 
contemporaries among the high brass 
come in for an occasional caustic com- 
ment. He relates how he first arrived at 
Port Moresby in New Guinea and was 
told that MacArthur's Chief of Staff, 
General Sutherland, “says he’s going to 
run you out of New Guinea tomorrow.” 
Sutherland did, but MacArthur called 
Eichelberger back. When Eichelberger 
tried to report on the Biak operation to 
General Krueger, then his superior and 
commander of the Sixth Army, Krueger 
snapped: “I shall be too busy to talk to 
you” and jeeped away in a cloud of dust. 
The Eighth Army had just been acti- 
vated against Krueger’s wishes. 

General MacArthur emerges in rather 
fragmentary form. As befitted a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, MacArthur. stuck close 
to his headquarters. During his first visit 
to the front—at Hollandia in April 1944- 
Eichelberger noted with astonishment 
that the Commander-in-Chief “despite 
the sweltering heat and the vigorous 
exercise, did not perspire at all.” A curious 
glimpse of MacArthur's awareness of the 
value of publicity is shown by his parting 





*General Eichelberger is now writing for News- 
WEEK as a specialist on the Korean war and other 
Far Eastern developments. 
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words when Ejichelberger was about to 
leave for Buna. “Bob,” said MacArthur, 
&‘I want you to take Buna or not: come 
back alive.” He then added that if 

ichelberger captured Buna, “I'll release 
your name for newspaper publication.” 
(Our JUNGLE Roap To Toxyo. By Lt. 

en. Robert L. Eichelberger. 306 pages. 
Viking. $4.50.) 


‘Korean Background 


In the early days of American occu- 
pation, Korean girls who “fraternized” 
ith American soldiers were beaten and 
eir bodies thrown into the Han River. 
his was not an expression of anti- 
American sentiment, but of Korean fam- 
ily feeling. Marriages are arranged by 
e parents; after marriage the sons con- 
tinue to live at home; family establish- 
ments are large, and the children are 
avishly loved, outrageously spoiled, and 
lly enjoyed. According to Dr. Robert 
Dliver, in “Why War Came in Korea,” 
here is no country in the world in which 
hildren are happier. According to the 
oreans: “In the United States you marry 
he girl you love. In Korea we love the 
girl we marry.” 

They are the Benjamin Franklins of 
sia, abounding in old saws: “A virtuous 
haracter is necessary even in driving a 
mow,” or “You cannot catch even one 
abbit if you chase two at once.” 

After 1947, with $140,000,000 in ECA 
nds, Korea achieved a food surplus and 
xported 100,000 tons of rice; increased 
anufacturing output 92 per cent; re- 
luced the excess of imports over exports 
om $47,319,000 to $23,037,000; coun- 
red inflationary trends; passed an en- 
ghtened land reform law. Adult 
literacy (a Japanese policy) was re- 
@uced from 70 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Dr. Oliver was a counselor to the Ko- 
ean commission in Washington and to 
he United Nations, with an impressive 
ord of accuracy in forecasting, in The 
ew Leader and elsewhere, the course 
events in Korea. His book is hasty but 
onsistently interesting. One main reason 
or the Communist attack on the Republic 
t Korea, he says, was that Korea was 
eginning to prosper, democracy was be- 
ainning to succeed, the society was too 
tholesome, in the John Dulles phrase, to 
e overthrown from within, and its in- 
reasingly impressive progress “consti- 
ted an intolerable refutation to the 
OMmmunist propaganda line in Asia.” 
‘Way War Came In Korea. By Robert 
. Oliver. 260 pages. Fordham Univer- 
ty Press. $2.95.) 
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The stories of Mary McCarthy sum 
P one side of contemporary American 
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CONTINUITY. Day and night, day in 
and week out, West’s action dis- 
play features slices of bread falling 
on a plate. Outdoor Advertising 
will repeat your message in a sim- 
ilar eye-catching way. And you'll 
reach your market at the best 
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possible time: when folks are on 
their way to buy. General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 515 South Loomis 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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dent at Vassar, a dramatic critic, an 
editor of the Partisan Review, an instruc- 
tor at Bard College and Sarah Lawrence, 
formerly wife of critic Edmund Wilson, 
she is the spokesman of the ex-Marxist 
double-domes, the political sophisticates, 
and of the circles where everything— 
people, gardens, love affairs, divorces, 
parties—are analyzed in political terms. 
It is a world with a humor and a lan- 
guage of its own, in which one point 
of reference is the Danish philosopher 
Kierkegaard and another appears to be 
a familiar reference to Harry’s Bar in 
romantic Venice. 

The ex-Communists have their Mother 
Bloors, their grand old men, their codes 
and castes. “Hostile to Marxist theory,” 


Miss McCarthy says of one of her charac-’ 


ters, “he was Marxist in personal matters, 
having no interest in people’s opinions, 
or even, perhaps, in their emotions (the 
superstructure), but passionately, madly 
curious as to what people did and how 
they made their money (the base).” 

In “Cast a Cold Eye,” a collection of 
contemporary tales, Miss McCarthy 
writes with a beautifully finished prose, 
a good deal of wit, and an air of mock 
pedantry, about (1) a young woman 
trying to leave her husband, (2) a color- 
less individual, (3) a pair of young 
married Americans mixed up with a 
phony Italian in Venice. 

Her stories have the air of profound 
political essays devoted to what would 
otherwise be pleasantries and inconse- 
quences. Thus poor Francis Cleary, in 
“The Friend of the Family,” a favorite 
guest because nobody liked him very 
much, turns out to be the greatest 
menace to domestic harmony of them 
all: “You forget that it was in the name of 
peace and quiet that this despot was 
welcomed—just as the Jewish banker in 
the concentration camp forgets the do- 
nation he made to the Nazi party fund, 
back in .1931.” 

Dialectical materialism devoted to love 
and friendship seems a little unnerving. 
It is as if Trotsky should direct the full 
force of his intelligence and his mastery 
of polemics to the question of weeding 
the garden, or Plekhanov and Lenin 
should take up jointly the problem of 
why one person rather than another was 
asked to a party in Manhattan. (Cast a 
Cotp Eye. By Mary McCarthy. 212 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75.) 


Waltari Rides Again 


Until last year only a handful of Amer- 
icans had ever heard of Mika Waltari, 
regarded in his own country (Finland) 
as its greatest living novelist. The success 
of “The Egyptian” was phenemonal: pub- 
lished August before last, it began to sell 
at the rate of a thousand copies a day, 
mounting to around 4,000 a day by the 
middle of November. It has sold half a 


Sw oN om bh aw 


McCarthy: Gardens are dangerous 


million copies to date and is still on 
the best-seller lists. 

Part of its early popularity was due to 
advance rumors, doubtless exaggerated, 
of the sensational nature of some of its 
scenes, including such ancient Egyptian 
practices as necrophilia (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 29, 1949). They made it a little 
difficult to determine what sort of a writer 
Waltari is when dealing with matters 
closer to common experience. “The Ad- 
venturer,” published this week, makes it 
a good deal clearer. He is a born histori- 
cal novelist of the type, at least, of Victor 
Hugo or Dumas, who writes from an 
innate drive and with a tireless inventive 
imagination and a bold familiarity with 
historical backgrounds, fond of pageantry 
and grandiose stage sets, masses and mob 
scenes, massacres, the sacking of cities 
and the taking of fortresses, sieges, spies, 
escapes—the Cecil B. De Mille of his- 
torical romancers. 

Its hero is Michael, a Finnish bastard, 
born in 1502, who describes himself as 
“a dishonored, baseborn weakling” who 
brought nothing but disaster on all who 
loved him. His mother drowned herself 
over the shame of his birth; his foster- 
mother was killed when he betrayed his 
townspeople; his wife was condemned 
and killed as a witch. The story wanders 
over Europe, through the Peasant War 
to the sacking of Rome. 

The time is that period in history when 
Europe divided, and when in the name 
of Christ the Lutherans fought the Cath- 
olics, the Protestant sects fought each 
other, the kings intrigued with all, the 
peasants rose in a series of ghastly, atroc- 
ity-ridden rebellions, and for the plain 
people the problem of determining who 
was really a Christian had become un- 
fathomable—“all Christendom [was] 4 
wounded, plague-ridden, wailing crea- 
ture, which a man must flee from if he 
would save his soul.” *4 

Waltari makes this chaos dramatic if 
not always intelligible (the theological 
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disputes are barely mentioned). But he 
dramatically pictures the resulting shat- 
tering and atomizing of society into its 
bewildered individual units, with the 
resulting hunger, weakness, debauchery, 
and violence. 

PA year ago Waltari moved to his sum- 
mer place 42 miles from Helsinki. It 
formerly belonged to his brother, who 
was wounded in the Russian war of 


#1939-40 and died last year. There he 


lives with his wife and his 17-year-old 
daughter Satu (the Finnish word for 
Saga). He keeps an apartment in Hel- 
sinki and has a pied-a-terre in Paris, 
where he occasionally spends his week 
ends. Near his villa is the farm house 
where he spent his boyhood, and where 
he watched the troops milling around 
before the liberation of Finland from 
the Russians in 1918. 

A heavy-set, dignified individual, the 
son of a middle-class family, partly edu- 
cated in Paris, he began his career with 
radical and experimental works. He soon 
settled down to historical romances, doing 
his own research, typing his books—he 
writes Finnish, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, German, and French—and hurry- 
ing to finish his books “while the writing 
remains good”—i. e. before world events 
make all creative work more difficult. He 
wants his novels to have a message: tol- 
erance and greater humanity between 
man and man, and between the nations. 
(THE ADVENTURER. By Mika Waltari. 
377 pages. Putnam $3.50.) 


Waltari: Now the Christians 
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Biltmore Standard Ivy Jewel, daughter of the famous Jersey bull, Xenia 
Sparkling Standard, that sired over 400 offspring at Biltmore Farms. 


Where a cow’s a queen 


At the Biltmore Dairy Farms near 
Asheville, North Carolina, they really 
kowtow to cows—in fact, they treat 
them like queens. For fine cows pro- 
duce the milk that makes the quality 
dairy products for which Biltmore is 
famous. And at Biltmore, Pennsalt’s 
B-K@ Chlorine-Bearing Powder 
solution is used to sanitize milking 
utensils, pails, rubber equipment— 
even used on the cows themselves. 


In thousands of dairy farms across 
the nation, Pennsalt chemicals for 
the dairy industry help to supply 
America with finer quality, more 
healthful milk and milk products— 


help the nation’s dairy farmers earn 


an annual income estimated at 
$3,750,000,000. 


But this is just one example of how 
Pennsalt chemicals serve the big 
businesses of America. With more 
than 300 industrial and commercial 
chemical products, Pennsalt now 


serves almost every great industry: 
agricultural, automotive, metals, 
petroleum, food and beverage, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning, pulp and paper, 
abrasives, electroplating, stamping, 
enameling, transportation . . . and 
dozens of others. 


By constantly pioneering new prod- 
ucts and better methods, Pennsalt 
has written some remarkable success 
stories. We would like to apply our 
habit of success toward a quick 
solution of your problem in chemicals. 
Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, 1000 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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A moving textbook 
for surgeons 


Providing an unparalleled source of infor- 
mation to help surgeons further their study 
of techniques used in different kinds of op- 
erations is a service supplied by Davis & 
Geck, Inc., surgical suture house. Pioneering 
in the full-color photographic recording of 
operations for distribution to interested 
medical groups has been going on for twenty- 
one years. 

Used in this work is an Eastman Cine Spe- 
cial Camera with a 200-foot magazine and 
equipped with a special prismatic view finder. 
To overcome the need to rewind film during 
an operation, a Bodine motor is used to drive 
the camera. This motor includes an adjust- 
able gear assembly to give a variety of speeds. 

Bodine has over 3500 standard fractional 
horsepower and speed reducer motors to 
choose from. Almost a half-century’s experi- 
ence guarantees satisfaction! Write for in- 
formation. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Plain Talk About Savings Bonds 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N A spendthrift Administration, the 
i] U.S. Treasury has a heavy cross to 
bear. It must sell government bonds 
which must be bought on the strange 
principle that things must or should be 
quite different from what they really 
are. Unlike other departments of the 


government, whith enjoy the exhila-, 


rating experience of giving something 
for nothing, the Treasury must induce 
people to give something 
and receive less in return. 
Apparently, the Treasury 
has decided to be perfectly 
frank about this, and after 
granting the bitter truth 
about savings bonds, sell 
them for reasons other than 
for a profitable imvestment. 

One proof of this is con- 
tained in the reprint of a 
very blunt spéech by a hard- 


hitting banker, Mr. Reno Odlin, presi- 


dent of the Puget Sound National 
Bank of Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Odlin 
made his speech at a conference of 
bankers called by Secretary Snyder 
last April. Apparently it has been 
printed through the orders of the 
Treasury. It does not bear the direct 
imprimatur of the Treasury, but it 
carries the label of the Government 
Printing Office and has been handed 
out by Treasury people. 

Mr. Qdlin comes immediately to 
the grim fact that more and more 
people are asking why they should 
lend money to a government that has 
shown an incurable trend toward ex- 
travagance and waste. They are ask- 
ing, further, why in the face of inflation 
they should lend 1950 dollars, with 
the prospect of receiving, after ten 
years, dollars that “act like quarters or 
even worse.” Mr. Odlin goes on to say 
that government should cut expendi- 
tures (presumably for civil functions) 
“not three or four billion, but several 
billion of expenditures every year.” 


EVERTHELESS, Mr. Odlin favors the 
N continuation and support of bond- 
sale drives for several reasons, some 
of which, it should be noted, are rea- 
sons beneficial to the country as a 
whole rather than to the investor. The 
first reason is that continued invest- 
ment in savings bonds will ease the 
urgént problems of the Treasury. The 
second is that it will encourage the 
habit of thrift. The third is that buying 





bonds will increase the interest of the 
buyer in his government. A fourth is 
that the American people are “eco- 
nomic illiterates” and could scarcely 
find better ways to invest their money. 

Finally, this plain-spoken man states 
a great truth and illustrates it with a 
story. The truth is that when the 
public buys bonds it checks inflation. 
When banks buy the bonds, they in- 
crease inflation. In short, the 
public is put on notice that 
if it withholds money from 
the government, it will even- 
tually pay in higher prices. 
Because the government 
will get the money by bor- 
rowing from the banks “and 
to the extent that it does so 
finance its requirements, 
you.have additional inflation 
in the money supply.” 

One man, says Mr. Odlin, asked 
another why not “refuse to dig down?” 
In other words, if “your wife is a 
spendthrift, you just don’t give her 
any more money.” The answer was: 
“But what if she has a charge account 
at every store in town?” 


Rr. ODLIN has some sharp words for 

people who favor economy in 
everything but those projects in which 
they have a selfish interest, notably 
“Chambers of Commerce who have 
the nerve to pass a resolution at ten 
minutes after eleven demanding an 
end to deficit spending and then at 
thirteen after eleven pass a resolution 
demanding millions and millions of 
dollars for some pet local project.” 

The big punch.in Mr. Odlin’s speech 
is this advice to citizens in general: 

. the prevention of further decline 
in your dollars also is in your hands at 
the ballot box. You can quit electing 
spendthrifts to Congress.” 

The Treasury deserves a lot of 
credit for giving currency to this com- 
mon sense. It ought to order several 
more millions of this speech to be 
printed at once and scattered far and 
wide. For the best hedge for the citi- 
zen this fall is to defeat congressmen 
and senators who have been servile 
rubber stamps for the most expensive 
Administration in history. And the best 
protection for present and past buyers 
of bonds is to elect congressmen and 
senators who will protect the credit of 
the nation. 








Newsweek, September 25, 1950 
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Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco | 
that combines both perfect. mildness and rich | 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests,} 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildnes 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com, 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacca 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 


LS./M.F.T-Lucky Strike 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY! 
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